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AMMUNITION 
RUNING OUT 


HE FINAL WIRELESS MESSAGES of tankist Lieutenant 
Rugayev are given to young Russian tankists to read. 

During an attack in a certain sector, Rugayev's tank 
broke too far into the enemy’s defense zone. The Ger- 
mans concentrated all their fire on the tank. A direct 
hit from a heavy shell smashed the tread and the tank 
came to a halt. Rugayev and his crew were stranded 
in the depths of the enemy’s defenses. 

The heavy tank was equipped with a wireless trans- 
mitter. Although it seemed certain that no one could be 
alive in the damaged tank, the chief of the signal service 
reported to headquarters that messages were still com- 
ing from Rugayev. These are the messages that will in- 
spire young tankists. 

“Caterpillar damaged by shell. I am keeping up fire,” 
Rugayev transmitted. 

The Germans advanced. Torrents of fire from 
Rugayev’s tank pinned them to the ground and finally 
checked the advance. The Germans then concentfated 
artillery fire on the tank. Heavy shells struck the ground 
nearby and hammered at the armor, but Rugayev kept 
on fighting. 

“They are shelling me heavily,” he reported. “I scored 
several direct hits. Must spare ammunition. The Ger- 

mans are concentrated in the gulley on the left. Stand 
i by for an attack from there.” 

¢ Rugayev might have taken advantage of a brief lull 
in the fighting to escape through a port-hole of the tank 
and flee from the battlefield. Apparently the idea did 


Stranded in the depths of the enemy’s 
defenses, Russian tank crew keep their 
artillery informed of Germans’ movements 


not occur to him or to any of his crew. They hada wire- 
less, machine guns and a cannon—so they fought. 

“The Germans are passing by. Am sparing ammu- 
nition, Artillery should shift fire 300 yards to left. The 
Gerntans are concentrated in the gulley,” was Rugayev's 
next report. 

Soviet gunners opened fire at the gulley.. A few 
moments later Rugayev flashed, “Artillery doing fine 
job. Germans in the gulley are in panic. Am firing at 
them. Germans surrounding me.” 

Heavy guns battered away at the tank but failed to 
set it on fire. At last they scored a direct hit with a 
six-inch shell and a few moments afterward Rugayev 
reported, “Crew killed. Am keeping up fire. Ammv- 
nition running out. Tell artillery to keep up fire along 
gulley. Germans nreaigen. 

The Germans now understood who was directing 
the artillery fire and determined to silence the tank. 
Two hundred soldiers crawled toward it on all fours. 
Rugayev — “Am being surrounded. Germans 
are 200 yards away. Keep up fire at gulley. If you have 
fire to spare, set up barrage in front of me.” 

A volley of Soviet shells tore up the earth in front 
of Rugayev’s tank and shielded it from the advancing 
troops. 

“Thanks for help. Germans are pinned down. Am 
keeping up fire,” came Rugayev’s message. 

A few moments later he reported triumphantly. 
“Germans retreated.” 

The messages became briefer. Rugayev had not time 
to spare. Suddenly the field in front of the tank bristled 
with Germans running toward the now silent tank. 

When the Germans were almost upon the tank, a 
stream of fire blazed from the turret. 

“Firing at Germans,” Rugayev transmitted. “Ammu- 
nition short. Only, six magazines left.” 

Rugayev must have known that he could not hope 
to keep at bay all the Germans who were pressing 
toward him, but he reported calmly, “Germans sur- 
rounding me. Am fighting,” and a moment later, in 
defiance of death, “Shift your fire right on me.” 

Black shrapnel bursts shrouded the tank. “Thanks. 
Give them more,” Rugayev said. The Germans con- 
tinued to advance. They knew that it would be’ folly 
to continue their attack without silencing this tank. 
The ground was littered with their dead. But they 
disregarded losses, knowing that sooner or later the 
tank must run out of ammunition. 

Then came Rugayev’s last message, “No ammuni- 
tion. Goodbye, comrades. The Germans are on top of 
the tank. They seem to be laying a mine. Avenge me.” 
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ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 3 


Turning the 
"Tax Clock" 


Ahead 


Congress prepares to put income tax 
collection on a pay-as-you-go basis 


av unpleasant surprise on March 
15. 

Public opinion polls taken recently 
show that many persons did not know 
yet whether they would have to pay 
an income tax on March 15, 1943. A 


Aes ot people are going to receive 


lot of those who knew they would have . 


to pay a tax did not know how much 
would be-due.. And only one taxpayer 
in four had made any attempt to put 
away money for his income tax. 

Persons earning more than $12 a 
week have already begun contributing 
5 per cent of all wages or salaries above 
that sum for the special Victory Tax. 
Employers began withholding the 5 per 
cent Victory Tax from the pay of em- 
ployees on January 1, 1943. 

But the Victory Tax (amounting, for 
example, to 30 cents a week on a per- 
son earning $16 to. $20 a week) is very 
mild compared to the regular income 
tax payment due on or before March 15. 


More People Will Pay 


Because of changes in the income 
tax law, two out of five Américans will 
begin paying income taxes in March, 
1943, as compared with only one out of 
twenty a few years ago. Under the 1941 
income tax law a singie person paid no 
income tax unless his yearly income was 
more than $750. Married persons had 
a personal exemption of $1,500, plus an 
exemption of $400 for each dependent 
child or older person unable to work. 

The lowering of exemptions in the 
1942 income tax law has increased the 
number who will pay regular income 
taxes from 16,760,000-in 1942 to 27, 
000,000 in March, 1943. Exemptions 
have been reduced from $750 to $500 
for a single person and from $1,500 to 
$1,200 for a married person. Credit for 
dependents has been reduced from 
$400 to $350, , 

If your father has been paying in- 
Come taxes in the past, he will ind that 
the amount he owes in March, 1948, 


has been greatly increased. Last year, 
for example, the normal tax on individ- 
uals was 4 per cent on all net income 
up to $2,000. Now it is 6 per cent. 
(See Schol., Nov. 9-14, 1942, pages 10, 
11: “Taxes Go to War,” for a question 
and answer discussion of such tax terms 
as net income, normal tax, surtax, etc.) 

The big increase in the tax rate comes 
in the surtaxes, which are levied on net 
income, from which the taxpayer's 10 
per cent earned income credit has not 
been deducted. Last year; surtaxes 
started at 6 per cent on the first $2,000 
of net income. Now they begin at 13 
per cent. Thus, the taxpayer will pay 
a total of 19-per cent (normal tax and 
surtax) on his first dollar of taxable in- 
come up to $2,000. 

On net incomes from $2,000 to $4, 
000 the surtax has been boosted from 
9 to 16 per cent, and it was raised from 
13 to 20 per cent on net incomes from 
$4,000 to $6,000. All incomes over 
$200,000 pay a top rate of 82 per cent. 

For some groups, income taxes this 
year have been increased as much. as 
six times- what they were last year. The 


highest rate of increase falls on single . 


persons with gross incomes (before 
personal exemptions, etc.) of $1,000. 
Such persons, who might have paid 
$10 or $11 last year, will pay $60 or 
$70 this year. 


Proposed Changes 


When the 1942 income tax law was 
being written by Congress last summer, 
tax experts urged that something be 
done about changing the present sys- 
tem of collecting taxes. They pointed 
out that at present a person does not 
begin income tax meet on his 1942 
income until March 1943—three months 
after the end of the 
income was earned. So long as income 
tax rates were low this lag between the 
earning of the income and the collecting 
of taxes on it was not serious, Taxpay- 
ers could scrape up enough money from 


ear in which the 
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Harris & Ewing 


Treasury Secretary Henry Morgen- 
thau and Robert L. Doughton, chair- 
man of House Ways and Means 
Committee discuss the new tax. 


their present years earnings to pay 
taxes on last year’s income. But tax 
experts warned Congress that the high 
rates in the 1942 tax bill would make 
it difficult, if not impossible, for tax- 
payers to continue such a practice. 

It was explained that a person who 
had a large income in 1942, but has a 
smaller one in 1943, will find it next to 
impossible to pay the heavy 1942 tax. 
Many soldiers, who had a good income 
as civilians in 1942 but are in the Army 
now at $50 a month, find themselves 
in a difficult situation. 


Pay-as-You-Go 


In view of the growing tax burden, 
tax experts said it would be better to 
put income tax. collections on a pay-as- 
you-go basis, instead of the present you- 
owe-the-Treasury basis. The House of 
Representatives did make a start on 
a pay-as-you-go system when it passed 
the 1942 income tax bill. It proposed 
to begin in January, 1943, with a 5 per 
cent withholding tax to be collected 
from a taxpayer’s wages or salary. The 
5 per cent tax would have been applied 
to the taxpayer's 1943 income tax due 
in March, 1944. 

The House withholding tax was re- 
jected by the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee because it tended to place on tax- 
payers the burden of both 1942 and 
1943 taxes in the same year. Another 
pay-as-you-go plan was then presented 
to the Senate Committee by Beardsley 
Ruml, treasurer of R. H. Macy & Co., 
and chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York. 

Ruml suggested that we solve the tax 
problem as we solve the daylight saving 
problem—by turning the tax clock ahead 
one year, and paying taxes immediately 
on 1943 income. In daylight saving we 
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merely decide to call 2 o'clock 3 o'clock 
and go on from there. In the Ruml pay- 
as-you-go plan taxpayers would all pay 
income taxes as usual in [943. But the 
tax clock would be turned ahead one 
year and they would be called taxes on 
1943 income, instead of taxes on 1942 
income. One year’s income taxes would 
be skipped. 

Over the years the Treasury would 
lose a year’s taxes out of everyone's life. 
when existing taxpayers died. 

The Senate Finance Committee 
turned down the Ruml plan because it 
tended to favor taxpayers whose last 
‘ear’s income was larger than this year’s 
The Committee finally adopted the Vic 
tory Tax, which was approved by both 
the Senate and House and became a 
part of the 1942 income tax law. 


President Approves Pay-as-You-Go 


The 5 per cent Victory Tax is with. 


held from a person’s income as he earns 
it. But this withholding tax does not 
help put an income taxpayer on a pay- 
as-you-go basis. The withholding tax is 
merely an additional tax. The taxpayer 
still faces the problem of paying the 
regular 1942 income tax out of this 
year's —e 

The President’s budget message to 
Congress on January 12 increased in- 
terest in the pay-as-you-go tax system. 
The budget called for expenditures of 
$108,000,000,000 (plus an additional 
$9,000,000,000 which was ,requested 


AND ITS DESTINATION 


Pictorial s.atisties 


the next day). It also asked Congress 
to raise an additional $16,000,000,000 
in new taxes to pay 50 per cent of the 
Government's war and non-war expenses. 
In view of this heavier tax burden, the 
Pregident said some plan of putting 
taxes on <peren youre basis should 
be approved by Congress. 

The House Ways and Means Com 
mittee, which originates all tax bills, 
indicated that it would work out a pay- 
as-you-go system before taking up the 
problem of finding the $16,000,000,000 
of new revenue asked by the President. 


Immediate attention was given to the 











Carmack in Christian Science Monitor 


Quite a Gale 





ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


Ruml plan of setting the tax clock 
ahead and making 1945 collections ap- 
ply to 1943 income. 

' Objections have been voiced, how- 
ever, to the Ruml plan’s “skip a year” 
feature, under which taxes on 1942 
income would be forgiven. President 
Roosevelt favors a pay-as-you-go sys- 
tem, but he feels that the skipping of 
taxes on 1942 income would cost the 
Treasury billions of dollars over a period 


of years. 


How It Would Work 


Representative Reed (Republican of 
New York), a member of the Ways and 
Means Committee, turned the House 
into a “classroom” last week for a “les- 
son” in pay-as-you-go tax collections. 

He argued that adoption of the Ruml | 
“skip a year” proposal would not cause 
the Treasury to lose very much money 
either in 1943 or in later years. “In 
the case of taxpayers with the same 
income in 1943 and in 1942,” he ex- 
plained, “the government would collect 
the same tax during 1943 under the 
Rum! plan as under the present system. 

“In the case of those with more in- 
come in 1943 than in 1942, the govern- 
ment wil] collect a higher tax during 
1943 than under the present system. 
Only in the case of those who have died 
during 1942, or have suffered a reauc 
tion in income, would there be any 
current loss of revenue to the govern- 
ment or a gain to the taxpayer.” The 
eg a feels that gains on those 
with higher incomes in 1943 will tend 
to balance any loss on those with lower 
incomes. 

Representative Reed then took ex- 
amples of groups of taxpayers and 
showed how the pay-as-you-go plan 
would affect them. The first case history 
was that-of a member of Congress earn- 
ing $10,000 a year. 

“At the present moment,” Mr. Reed 
said, “he is in debt to the Treasury for 
the tax on his last year’s income, which, 
in the case of a single man, would 
amount to about $2,000. Under the 
Rum! plan that debt for last. year’s in 
come tax liability would be wiped out. 
However, he still would pay $2,000 
income tax during 1943, but the pay- 
ment would be on his 1943 tax liability 
instead of the 1942 liability. 

“If the member stays in Congress, he 
will go on paying his tax year after 
year under the Ruml plan without inter- 
ruption. As long as he received his Con 
gressional salary and pays his tax, the 
Treasury will not be out one cent s0 
far as he is concerned. ; 

“If at some future time the member 
dies, or resigns from Congress or is not 
re-elected and does not gake up any 
other occupation, he or his estate will 
then receive the benefit resulting from 
the skipping of taxes in 1942...” 
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February 8-13, 1943 


Several suggestions have been made 


to prevent two classes of persons from 
eaining at the oper of other taxpay- 
ers as a result of the Ruml plan. The 
first class would be those persons who 
die within the next five or ten years. 
In these cases the Government could 
make up for the loss of one year’s taxes— 
otherwise due after death under the 
present system of tax collection—by a 
special death tax on the estate of the 
taxpayer. 

The second class consists of those per- 
sons with higher incomes in 1942 
in 1943. The Government could. avoid 
any “windfalls” here by basing this 
year's tax on the taxpayer's average in- 
come for the two years, 1942 and 1943. 
Or it could base the tax on his 1948 
income, but provide that a tax must 
also be Lg on any of his 1942 
income that exceeded his 1943 income 
by more than $1,000 or some other 
amount, 

Treasury Officials also have a plan 
to forgive the 1942 taxes of persons 
having taxable incomes of $2,000. Per- 
sons with higher incomes would have 
to pay the difference between the tax 
on $2,000 net income and their. total 


tax for 1942, and would be: given 5 


years to do this. 
“Too Late” Taxation 

The Ruml pay-as-you-go plan like- 
wise is considered a better method of 
checking inflation than the present you- 
owe-the-Treasury system. If the Ruml 
plan were adopted the heavy income 
taxes could be withheld from wages and 
salaries as they are earned, and excess 
purchasing power would be cut im- 
mediately. (See Schol., Feb. 1-6, page 
4: The President’s Victory Budget.) 

Two bills containing pay-as-you-go 
plans are now being studied by Con- 
gress. One bill, introduced by Repre- 
sentative Frank Carlson (Republican 
of Kansas), is based on the Ruml plan. 
The other, introduced by Senator Ben- 
nett C, Clark (Democrat of Missouri), 
uses a combination of the Victory tax 
and the pay-as-you-go plan. 


Don’t Cheer, Yet 


Before eres throw their hats in 


the air and cheer for pay-as-you-go, 
they should understand several impor- 
tant facts: 

1. Taxpayers will have to file a return 
on their 1942 income on or before 
March 15, as scheduled,’ and make at 
_ a 25 per cent payment on the tax 

en, 

2. If pay-as-you-go is approved by 
Congress, it won’t reduce ‘he amount 
of fax a person will have to pay in 1943. 
On the contrary, he probably will have 
to pay more, 

3. Some time this year, if Congress 
can work out a program, the taxpayer 
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Beardsley Ruml 


Nine years ago, 
New York’s largest 
department store— 
R. H. Macy & Co. 
—was looking for a 
new treasurer who 
would bring some 
new ideas into the 
organization. Beardsley Ruml was given 
the job. It was while he was busy at 
his treasurer's duties that Ruml got his 
pay-as-you-go idea. 

A young Macy executive earning 
$7,500 a year was called into the Arm 
after Pearl Harbor. He suddenly real- 
ized that it would be impossible for 
him to pay his 1942 income tax on a 
$7,500 s out of his 1943 Army 
earnings of $50 a month. 

So Mr. Ruml proposed that the in- 
come tax clock turned ahead one 
year. The tax paid in 1943 would be 
called a tax on 1948 income. The 1942 
tax would be forgotten. Over the years 
the Treasury would lose a year's tax 


Pay-as-You-Go Man 


out of everyone’s life, when existing 
taxpayers retire or die. 

Mr. Ruml, who is also chairman of 
the New York Federal Reserve Bank, 
began pow m his plan with col- 
leagues. He finally went to Washington 
to present it to the Senate Finance 
Committee. 

Beardsley Ruml came East from 
Cedar Rapids 47 a ago and went 
to Dartmouth and the University of 
Chicago, where he got his Ph.D. in 
peychology and education. During 

orld War I he served on the commit- 
tee on classification of personnel. After 
helping the Army sort its manpower, 
Ruml and five associates started The 
Scott Co., to advise industrial firms on 
personne] problems. 


He later worked with the nanete 
Corp., and the Laura Spelman Roc 
feller Memorial. He was dean of social 
sciences at the University of Chicago 
when Macy's hired him. 





may find that the 5 per cent Victory 
Tax deduction from his pay envelope 
has been boosted to 24 per cent to pro- 
vide the pay-as-you-go system for the 
regular income tax. 

If the 24 per cent withholding levy 
is adopted, the deductions this year 
would apply on a taxpayer's 1943 in- 
come. Income taxes would be put on 
a pay-as-you-go basis and 1942 taxes 
would- be forgiven. At the end of this 
year the taxpayer would add up his 
total income and figure out what he 


National Income 


BILLIONS OF DOLLARS . 
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Pictorial Siatistics 


Wages and salaries have increased 
80 per cent from 1939 to 1942. 


really owed. If the 24 per cent with- 
holding levy covered the taxpayer's to- 
tal tax he would not have to pay any 
more. If the withholding levy proved 
— than the tax due on his income, 

e would get a refund from the Treas- 


» Three methods may be used by Con- 
[aap to get the additional $16,000,- 

000 a year which President Roose- 
velt called for in his budget message. 

1. A higher income tax. The individ- 
ual rates may be increased again. Cor- 
poration taxes undoubtedly will be in- 
creased. 

2. Compulsory savings. The tax- 
payer may be required to save, say, 10 
per cent of his income—through a de- 
duction from his paycheck, to be taken 
in the form of Government bonds pay- 
able in cash after the war ends. 

3. Some form of sales tax or spend- 
ings tax. The Treasury objects to the 
sales tax on goods bought at stores be- 
cause this tax falls more heavily on the 
poor than the rich. It favors a spendings 
tax. Under this tax all persons (except 
married persons earning less than $1,- 
000 yearly, and single persons earning 
less than $500) would turn over to the 
Treasury 10 per cent of the amount 
they regularly spend each year. All of 
this 10 per cent levy would be returned 
after the war. In addition, a spendings 
surtax would be levied as a person's 
total spendings increased. The surtax, 
which would not be returned after the 
war, would work on the principle of 
the-less-you-spend-the-less-you-pay. 
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FINLAND: Unwilling Axis Partner 


Finland is caught between Russia and Germany; no 
matter who wins World War Il, the Finns will lose 


OST of Finland’s present troubles 
M are caused by the fact that there 

are no important natural barriers 
between Finland and Russia. Geog- 
raphy has made the Finns neighbors of 
the Russians; history has made. them 
enemies. 

Because they are enemies of Russia, 
the Finns unwillingly have become ene- 
mies of Russia’s allies—Britain and the 
United States. If the Allies win the war, 
therefore, the Finns will share the fate 
of the defeated. ‘ 

At the same time, Finland’s war 
move Russia had made her’ an ally 
of Germany. If the Axis should come 
out on top, the Finns could expect to 
be swallowed whole by Hitler, just as 
he has gobbled every little country 
which has tried to be his partner. 

Of all their many troubles, the one 
that disturbs the Finns most is the 
steady worsening of their relations with 
the United States. Finland and the 
United States are traditional friends. 
Americans have always been attracted 
by the sturdy democracy and indepen- 
dent spirit of the Finnish people. They 
won our respect when they alone, of 
all the European nations, paid back the 
money we had lent them during the 
World War I. And America was filled 
with admiration by the gallant fight 
Finland’s little army put up against 
the Red goliath in the winter war of 
1939-1940. 

Things have changed since then. 


is 
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Once again the Finns are fighting the 
Russians. But this time they are hurt- 
ing us by doing so, for the Russians 
are now our allies. 

The record shows how things have 
gone from bad to worse between Fin- 
land and America. 

On November 11, 1940, the Finns 
rejected the plea of the United States 
to make peace with the Soviet Union. 
A few days later, Finland signed the 
Anti-Comintern Pact, thereby becom- 
ing officially a member of the Axis. 

On December 6, 1941, Great Britain 
declared war against Finland, and the 
United States Government ordered the 
seizure of Finnish ships in American 
ports. The following summer (on July 
16, 1942) Finland was asked to close 
her consulates in this country, and a 
little later restrictions were placed on 
the movements of Finnish diplomats in 
the United States. ‘ 

Only last December the circulation 
of our Office of War Information bulle- 
tins was stopped in Finland. In return 
we closed the Finnish Information Cen- 
ter in New York. 

Although neither country wants it 
to happen, these two one-time friends 
are today perilously close to war. 

The story of how this came about 
is instructive. It reveals, for one thing, 
the large part that geography can play 
in the affairs of nations. Finland also 
ood example of the small 

Europe which are facing 
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Baron Mannerieim (left), commander in chief of Finnish army, demeiste 
battle plans with General Oesch, chief of Finnish army General Staff. 


ruin because, more or less unwillingly, 
they have put their fates in the hands 
of Hitler. Finally, the problem of Fin- 
land is an instance of the kind of 
puzzle which is going to make winning 
the peace as tough a job as winning 
the war. 
Early History of Finland 

It is not surprising, in the light of 
history, that Finns and Russians should 
be at war. There has been a constant 
succession of wars and conflicts be- 
tween them since the twelfth century. 

Between that time and 1809, Fin- 
land was part of Sweden. Its territory 
was the main battlefield in the almost 
continuous struggle between Sweden 
and Russia that went on for about 600 
ears. 

In 1809 Sweden was cut in half an 
the eastern section, Finland, became a 
part of the. Russian empire. It was set 
up as a semi-autonomous state. That 
is, the Finns, in theory at least, were 
to be allowed to run their own local 
affairs. But they feared, and with good 
reason, that this was only theory; that 
the Russians really intended to swallow 
them up completely. 

From that time until] World War 1, 
the conflict between Finns and Russians 
continued. But in place of open war- 
fare there was a silent, bitter struggle 
in which the Russians tried to “Russ- 
ify” the Finns and the Finns resisted 
with al] their strength. They fought 
attempts to make Russian the language 
of their country. They stood firm 
against every effort the Czar’s govern- 
ment made to interfere with their local 
laws. The harder the Russians bore 
down, the more the Finns hated them. 


Birth of Republic of Finland 


~ Their chance for independence came 
when Russia collapsed near the end of 
World War I. The Finns broke away, 
organized their own Pree. and 
declared their independence on Decem- 
ber 6, 1917. There was a period of civil 
war, in which Finnish communists 
fought Finnish conservatives. The con- 
servatives called in German troops to 
help them. For a time itlooked as if 
the revolution might have been just a 
leap from the Russian frying pan into 
the German fire. Finally the Germans 
were ousted, peace was restored and 
the Republic of Finland was set up on 
June 17, 1919. Finland and Russia 
signed a peace treaty October 14, 1920. 

On January 21, 1932, the Finns and 
Russians signed a non-aggression pact. 
This anteed their existing frontiers, 
provided neither one would attack the 
other under any circumstances, and 
stated that Finland and Russia would 
settle all disputes peaceably. By 1937 
Finland’s relations with Russia were 
definitely improved. 


WAR BACKGROUND 
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This period ended in the fall of 
1939, when the Russians suddenly pre- 


sented a series of demands on Finland.’ 


The most important of these demands 
was the right to establish Russian mil- 
itary bases on Finnish territory. 

The Finns refused, in a friendly 
but firm. manner. As- negotiations 
dragged on, the Russians gradually 
adopted a more menacing attitude. Rus- 
sian newspapers began to abuse the 
Finns, there were reports of frontier 
incidents, and on November 28 the Rus- 
sian government denounced the 1932 
non-aggression pact. On November 30 
Russian troops crossed the border at 
various points and Helsinki and Vi- 
borg were bombarded from the air. 
Finns and Russians were again at war. 

This is where geography comes in. 
It was geography that caused this con- 
flict as it had caused most of the others 
in the long series. 

The fundamental geographical fact 
is that Russians can never feel secure 
so long as the lands along their western 
frontier are controlled by small, weak 
nations. This is the side from which 
Russia is most vulnerable to attack. An 
aggressor could easily land there, over- 
whelm the puny resistance he might 
meet, and set up bases for an assault 
on Russia itself. 

It is and always has been a policy 
of the Russian government to control 
these lands. And it makes no difference 
whether Russia is governed by com- 
munists or a Czar; the policy is the 
same. 

Before World War I, these border- 
lands were all part of Russia: Finland, 
Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania. After the 
war they became separate, weak coun- 
tries. The menace of Hitler was grow- 
ing larger every day. So the Russians 
moved in. The three Baltic states fold- 
ed up without an argument. Finland 
resisted, but the might of Russia struck 
her down. On March 12, 1940, a Russo- 
Finnish peace treaty was signed. It 
ceded to Russia considerable territory on 
Finland’s eastern border, and granted 
Russia a 30-year lease on the strategic 
island of Hangoe for a naval base. The 
Russians had their buffer zone. The 
rights or wrongs of the way they got 
it did not concern the cynical, hard- 
headed realists in the Kremlin. 


Finland Strikes With Axis 


The Finns, of course, did not share 
this point of view. When the oppor- 
tunity arose for them to get back what 
they had lost, they pee: it. That op- 
portunity came when Germany attacked 
Russia in June, 1941. Just who fired 
the first shot in this new Russo-Finnish 
war is in dispute. The Russians claim 
that Finland invaded their territory at 
the same time the Germans did. The 
Finns, on the other hand, say that “on 
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Shaded area of Finldnd is held by Russia. Shaded area of Russia is 
held by Finns. There is very little fighting on Russo-Finnish front. 


June 22, 1941, the armed forces of the 
Soviet Union again embarked on hos- 
tilities against Finland.” 

The Finnish armies quickly recon- 
quered most of the territory they had 
lost in 1939-1940. They did not stop 
there, however, but pressed on into 
Eastern Karelia. This territory has 
never been a part of Finland. 

Early in 1942 the Finns got as far 
into Eastern Karelia as they intended 
to go. Since last summer there has 
been little or no serious fighting be- 
tween Finns and Russians. But a num- 
ber of Russian divisions, badly needed 
elsewhere, are tied up on the Finnish 
front. The Allies believe that German 
warships and planes which are attack- 


ing convoys on the northern route to’ 


Russia are operating cut of bases on 
Finnish territory. That is why Finland 
and the Allies are drawing further and 


further apart and why some Americans 
believe fs the United States should 
follow Britain’s example and declare 
war on Finland. 

The Finns do not want this to hap- 
pen. They insist that they are fighting 
a private war with Russia, which has 
nothing to do with World War II. It 
is simply a continuation of the war of 
1939-1940. 

The British and Americans supported 
the Finns in 1939-1940. This time they 
are against them. The Finns say that it 
is the British and Americans who have 
changed sides, not the Finns. 

Americans react to this plea in three 
ways. On one side are those who under- 
stand and accept the Finnish point of 
view, and who sympathize with the 
Finns. At the other extreme are those 
who claim that the present leaders of 
Finland are themselves Fascists and 
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that they are cooperating wholehearted- 
ly with the Axis in the hope of making 
Finland Fascist and gaining new terri- 
tory for their country. 

Between these two extremes are 
those Americans who believe that the 
Finns are helpless victims in Hitler’s 
hands, who could not pull out of the 
war if they wanted to. This point of 
view has been expressed by Robert 
Sherwood, author of the play about 
Finland, There Shall Be No Night, who 
says: 

“In this development of Hitler’s mur- 
derous career, the Finns have been 
compelled to fight and die on his side. 
But I do not think that we Americans 
misunderstand the continuing tragedy 
of Finland’s position—the tragedy of 
all nations which come under his power. 
When the full truth is told, we shall 


know that Finland surrendered to’ the 
Soviet Union in March, 1940 beca™se 
of intolerable pressure from Hitler, and 
that in the summer of 1941 the Fin- 
nish army was driven to the s'aughter 
at Hitler's command.” 

Each of us will have to make up his 
own mind as to which of these views 
is correct. In order to do so, there are 
some questions which must be asked 
and answered. 


Charge and Countercharge 


First, if the Finns are only fighting 
in self-defense, and if they have 
reached their objective why are they 
not willing to make peace now? 

The Finns answer this by saying that 
the Russians have never made them a 
legitimate offer of peace. The only word 
they have heard about peace, they say, 
was an indirect statement by Sumner 
Welles that “the Soviet government 
would be disposed to make territorial 
concessions and negotiate a new peace 
treaty.” There has been no indication 
of what those concessions would be. 
Nor has Moscow followed up this 
vague offer. 

As for the charge that they are now 
fighting in Russian territory, this the 
Finns freely admit. The occupation of 
Eastern Karelia, they say, was in self- 
defense. If the Finnish army withdrew 
from this area, Russia would “be in a 
position to utilize (it) again for aggres- 
sion on Finland.” 


“]_ CAN feel secure about all the rest 

of my children, but what in heav- 
en’s name is going to become of Gus- 
tav?” This ae et question was 
asked many years ago by the mother of 
Baron Carl Gustav Emil Mannerheim. 
She could not know that her son was 
destined to become Finland’s greatest 
soldier. It was Baron Mannerheim who 
organized and directed Finland’s de- 
fense against the Red armits in 1939- 
1940, and who is leading his coun- 
trymen against the Russians today. 

Baron Mannerheim was born in 
1867, the son of a wealthy nobleman 
of Swedish déscent. Mannerheim at- 
tended military schools and in 1889, 
when he was 22, became a second lieu- 
tenant in the Russian army. (Finland 
then belonged to Russia.) He did not 
speak Russian and he had no influential 
friends to help him. But his remark- 
able talent for soldiering brought him 
quick advancement. He was a major 
general when World War I broke out. 

His record in that war was brilliant. 
But in 1917 Russia collapsed and Fin- 
land declared its independence. 


Finnish Fighter 


He arrived at Helsinki in the midst 


’ of a civil war between Red Guards 


and White Guards. As commander in 
chief of the White Guards Manner- 
heim crushed the Reds. A White Terror 
followed, in which thousands of Reds 
were executed, died in concentration 
camps or fled to Russia. This was the 
first manifestation of the Baron’s im- 
placable hatred of the Communists, 
and consequently of the Russians, 
which had been one of the dominating 
motives of his. life. 

Mannerheim ran for President. when 
the Finnish Republic was established. 
But because of his clamor for venge- 
ance against the Reds, his war-weary 
countrymen refused to elect him. 

The Baron spent the next 21 years, 

first as a private citizen, later ‘as Presi- 
dent of the Council of Defence, propa- 
gandizing for preparedness and work- 
ing tirelessly to build up the Finnish 
army. 
Baron Mannerheim is now 75 years 
old. But there is no,touch of gray in 
his jet-black hair and he never misses 
his early morning ride. 
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The second question is, have not the 
Finns allowed Hitler virtually to take 
over their country, whether by their 
will or against it? 

The Finns deny this, too. Naturally, 
they —~ they have accepted German 
help; they would accept help from 
anyone who would give it. But Ger- 
man soldiers are fighting only on cer- 
tajn sectors to which they have been 
assigned. Finnish army organization is 
intact. The Finns are fighting under 
their own officers and according to their 
own strategic plans. Finally, Finnish 
troops are not fighting anywhere ex- 
cept on the Finnish front. 

The final and most serious question 
is, has Finland itself become a Fascist 
country? 


Where Does Finland Stand? 


President Ryti recently told the 
American journalist, Henry Taylor, 
that there is “no alignment in Finland 
with Germany’s ideological and totali- 
tarian policies.” Finland signed the 
Anti-Comintern Pact, say Finnish off- 
cials, simply to express their enmity to 
Russia, and not because they agreed 
with the political ideas of the Axis. 

On the other hand, a refugee Aus- 
trian journalist named Maurice Feld- 
man recently charged in the Nation 
that “Today Finland is governed by a 
military dictatorship entirely ~ under 
German control.” The majority of the 
national Diet, says Feldman, is made 
up of representatives of the Social 
Democratic party, the Swedish party 
and the Agrarian League. All of these 
“still statid for democracy and strongly 
oppose the imperialists, militarists and 
Quislings,” but “control of Finnish pol- 
icy has been shifted from the Diet to 
the general staff of the army . . . Baron 
Mannerheim (Field Marshal in com- 
mand of the Finnish army) and his off- 
cers, 85 per cent of whom belong to 
the Finnish Lippo (Fascist) movement, 
are today the masters of Finland.” 

Against this the Finns maintain that 
they still have the same government, 
the same parliament, the same freedom- 
loving people as before. The Diet is in 
almost continuous session and is’ play- 
ing a large part in the Finnish war 
effort. 

As other indications that Finnish 
democracy has not given way to Fasc- 
ism, they point to the fact that the 
voting age has recently been lowered, 
that instead of making the President a 
dictator they have shortened his term 
by two years, and that a Presidential 
election will be held on February 15. 

There was a movement on foot to 
make Baron Mannerheim president. He 
has refused, however, as he did when ~ 
President Kyosti Kalli died in 1940. It | 
is now considered almost certain that 
President Risto Ryti will be re-elected. 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN (1809-1865) [gin Feeauary, 1g61, LINCOLN 


ARRIVED IN WASHINGTON TO 
"With malice foward none; BECOME PRESIDENT OF A Di- 3 
with charity toward all...” THEM HAD BEEN HIS RIVALS FOR 
LY CHEERED BY A VISIT a {DENTIAL NOMINATION IN 1860. 


S we b peor ae birth- | FROM ae comme 
day of Abraham Lincoln, “it is | OPPON 2 
for us, the living,” to take new faith DOveLAS OF fULiNOrS. 
from the story of this patient man . 
who saved the nation. 
President-elect Lincoln arrived 
secretly in Washington to avoid 
hostile mobs. Seven Southern 
States had seceded from the Union, 
and people doubted Lincoln’s abil- 
ity to handle the crisis. 
At one time, only three Con- 
gressmen defended the President's 
acts, but he guided the nation to 
victory. 











LINCOLN'S SECRETARY OF STATE, 
WILLIAM H. SEWARD, WAS SURE 
THAT HE COULD RUN THE COUNTRY 


BETTER THAN LINCOLN. THE PRESIDENT er @ ON JANUARY |, 1863, LINCOLN SIGNED 
THE FAMOUS EMANCIPATION PROCLAMATION 


FREEING 3,000,000 NEGRO SLAVES [N THE 


SOUTHERN STATE 





: COMMITTEE ON THE CONDUCT OF 
THE WAR WAS SECRETLY DISCUSSING 

AGAINST LINCOLN'S 
INTO CONFUSION By 


ENDED, LINCOLN ALREADY WAS 
WORKING TO WIPE AWAY THE BITTERNESS 
_ OF THAT CONFLICT AND TO AID THE SOUTH, 
HE REVEALED HIS FEELINGS ONE NIGHT WHEN 
A CROWD VISITED THE WHITE HOUSE. 


OW NIGHT, 
peecn FOR YOU. 
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WASHINGTON 


Military vs. Civilian Control 
By Creighton J. Hill 


Our Washington Correspondent 


HERE is a split in governmental au- 
T thority as old as the history of our 

country. In peace time it remains 
beneath the surface, lulled by the lack 
of any serious conflicts to bring it into 
sharp relief. But in war time it emerges 
vigorous and discordant, a division 
which impairs the nation’s efficiency at 
the very time when single-headed ac- 
tion is vital. 

I refer to the battle between the mili- 
tary and the civilian groups within the 
government at Washington. It is a 
struggle for supremacy in determining 
manpower policy, and in allocating ma- 
terials. It is not a battle between 
strong men for power (though it some- 
times seems to be taking that form), 
but rather it is the question of whether 
the military arm shall control all the es- 
sential needs of the nation’s life or 
whether control shall remain in the 
hands of the civilian machinery. 


Battle for Manpower 


Shall General Lewis B. Hershey, in 
charge of the Selective Service, take 
over all manpower, civilian as well as 
military, and determine not only the 
extent and nature of our army per- 
sonnel, but even control where civilians 
may work and at what occupations? 
That has been one major dispute, and 
only recently was it settled when the 
President pointed to Chairman Paul V. 
McNutt of the War Manpower Commis- 
sion and said: “You take over all man- 
power administration.” This put Gen- 
- eral Hershey and the draft machinery 
under the control of civilian McNutt. 

Shall General Brehon Somervell, in 
charge of the Army’s Services of Sup- 
ply, control the flow of all products, 
deciding which and how much shall be 
allocated to war needs, and what shall 
be permitted to move into civilian 
channels? Or shall the War Production 
Board, under the chairmanship of Don- 
ald Nelson and his present aides, . 
Charles E. Wilson and Ferdinand Eber- 
stadt, retain control of the total produc- 
tion machinery? 

Here, too, the decision to date has 
favored the civilian setup. Donald Nel- 
son is the boss—but in connection with 


material, unlike manpower, the victory 
of the civilian over the military is more 
nominal than real. The complexity of 
government organization in Washing- 
ton, both military and civilian, creates 
many overlapping agencies that conflict 
with single-headed control. 

In the Army, however, there seems 
to be plenty of chance for a strong 
man to cut directly toward power. 
Washington observers see in General 
Somervell exactly that type of man, and 
it will be interesting to watch whether 
he emerges finally on top. 

You must understand that these men, 
whether in or out of uniform, are all 
good Americans, all inspired by the 
same urgency of doing a patriotic and 
efficient job in time of the nation’s peril. 

The Army and Navy leaders, for in- 
stance, who sit on the Joint Army and 
Navy Munitions Board believe that 
military and naval men who devote 
their entire professional lives to these 
problems are better able to determine 
the policies, and to control the opera- 


CivICS AND GOVERNMENT 
tions by which men and material move 
into the of total war, than any- 
one else. But a civilian-minded gov- 
ernment, conscious of the far larger 
millions on the home front, inevitably 
feels that these functions of policy and 
administration should not be entirely 


- in the hands of the Army and Navy. 


After all, the President and his cabi- 
net, the Congress and all the adminis- 
trative agencies, are always responsi- 
ble to the people. They must have their 
power renewed at intervals. There is al- 
ways a check. The pressure which has 
replaced Leon Henderson by Prentiss 
Brown as OPA chief—whether or not 
it is misguided—is an example-ef this. 


Where Does Rubber Stand? 


One decision Mr. Roosevelt will soon 
have to make is on the conflicting claims 
for priority — the rubber, avia- 
tion gasoline, and escort vessel pro- 

ams. By late summer or early fall 
fprobably September, 1943), the na- 
tion’s rubber reserves will drop below 
the 120,000-ton minimum cited in the 
Baruch report as the danger point. 

The President may also soon have to 
decide whether a nationwide ban on 
pleasure driving on Sundays and after 
8 p.m. weekdays should be imposed. 

An added complication is the fact 
that both aircraft and escort vessels are 
rated as tops on the priority list. Be- 
cause of this, aviation gasoline has also 
been given a very high production 
priority’ rating, and is at present win- 
ning out over rubber. All this focuses 
the divided counsel between the mili- 
tary and civilian leaders. Who should 
get poty on the construction mate- 
rials? Naturally, military men will tend 
to put aircraft and escort vessels ahead 
of the less directly military necessity of 
rubber. 





Discussing controlled materials plan 
WPB aide; Ferdinand Eberstadt, vice-chairman WPB; Admiral Vickery, 
Navy Dept.; (sitting) Lt. Gen. Somervell; WPB chief Donald Nelson. 
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(standing, left to right): Bill Batt, 
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By Henry Steele Commager 


Professor of History, Columbia University 
Now lecturing at Cambridge University, England 


OVERNMENT publications are 
Gj best-sellers in England. Besides the 
Beveridge Report (Schol., Feb. 1), 
cere is reading the latest publica- 
tion of the Ministry of Home Security 
—Front Line, 1940-1941. It is the story 
of the great blitz and how England met 
it. That is a chronicle of heroism and 
gallantry unsurpassed in history. Fortu- 
nately it seems to be a chapter out of 
past history. While there is no. ten- 
dency anywhere to indulge in false con- 
fidence or to relax precautions, there “ts 
a general feeling that the enemy will 
not again be in a position to inflict upon 
England so much cruel punishment. 
What most impresses the recent visi- 
tor—one who. has not been here during 
the period of heavy raids—is not so 
much the heroism with which the Eng- 
lish people stood up at the peak of the 
blitz, as the fortitude with which they 
still stand wp under the long discom- 
forts and inconveniences and hardships 
of war. They are not quite the same 
thing—fortitude and hereism. Of the 
two, fortitude, with its prolonged de- 
mands upon the intelligence, patience 
and integrity of people, is perhaps the 


Wide World 


During the great blitz of 1940 some Londoners slept in subway stations. 


BRITISH 
FORTITUDE 


rarer virtue. Here it is present, every- 
where, every day, and it is wonderfully 
impressive and inspiring. 

Take, for example, the blackout, so 
widely publicized in the United States. 
We in the United States have. had a 
few practice blackouts—once every two 
or three weeks, lasting half an hour or 
so, and we have made a great to-do 
over them. Britain has been blacked 
out—totally blacked out—every night 
for over three years! Think of it—every 
evening, in every home, evéry shop, 
every factory, every public building, 
every train, you fix the blackout cur- 
tains and get ready your flashlight (if 
indeed you use it at all) for any ven- 
ture into the outside. 


Life Goes on in the Blackout 


In winter time the blackout period 
is long—from about five in the after- 
noon to eight 


to work in the blackout, while all social 
and public life is lived completely in 
the dark. Yet everyone carries on cheer- 
fully enough. There is no grumbling, no 
impatience. Evenings the streets re- 
sound to hurrying footsteps, to talk, to 
the honk of bicycle or automobile 
horns; here and there a flashlight. Res- 
taurants, theatres, moving picture 
houses are crowded}and social life goes 
on much as it did before the war. And 
everyone plays the game properly— 
there simply are no violations of the 
blackout regulations. 

“Or take the matter of aig In the 
United States, again, we are beginnin 
to have some slight experience with = 
tioning. Here in England almost every- 
thing is rationed—everything except 
those things which are all but unob- 


the next- morning: 
‘Workers come home in the blackout, go 
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tainable anyhow. Yet so admirably is 
the whole thing organized, and so ad- 
mirably do the people cooperate, that 
there are no serious shortages. There 
is enough to eat for everyone. There is 
nowhere any inclination to take advan- 
tage of special dispensations, or to evade 
the rules; there is no black market. It 
is a point of pride to be rather shabby, 
and anyone who dressed too well would 
be regarded with suspicion. It is a point 
of pride, too, to save even where there 
are no laws requiring prudence. 

England is faced with a coal short- 
age—which means not only fuel but gas 
and light. But coal is not rationed, nor 
are gas and electricity. Yet there has 
been a steady reduction in the con- 
sumption of coal and in the use of gas 
and electricity. The government asks 
the people not to have heat in the bed- 
rooms before December 1, not to use 
more than five inches of water for a 
bath, to cut electricity consumption to 
half of that of last year. 

There is every evidence that all of 
these requests have been met. People 
cheerfully go cold, and anyone who 
over-heated his rooms would encounter 
the full force of public disapproval. 
Men and women—even scholars whose 
work requires intensive reading—man- 
age somehow on one electric light bulb 
and take pride in cutting down elec- 
tricity consumption. 


Everyone in War Activity 


Even more burdensome are the re- 
quirements of service placed, impar- 
tially, upon all. Everyone, literally, is 
engaged in some form of war activity. 
Proportionately, a very large part of the 
population is in the various armed serv- 
ices. Those too old or too infirm to 
serve in the army, navy or air force, 
serve as air raid wardens, plane spot- 
ters, blackout inspectors, and so forth. 
Many women, even those with families, 
give part of their time to war work. 

One distinguished figure in the pub- 
lishing world—and his case is typical— 
keeps up all his ordinary business activi- 
ties, adds to that special war publishing 
work, spends six nights a week with the 
home guard, and is on call—and usually 
active—Sundays as well. In between he 
helps his wife with the housework, for 
the day of the servant has passed. 

Students, likewise—those excused 
for a brief time for study—manage 
somehow to keep up with their school 
work, and all, without exception, serve 
in some military capacity. 

The English people are tired, dread- 
fully tired, after three years of this kind 
of life. But they are buoyed up, too, 
and exhilarated. They are sustained by 
a high sense of duty, by endless pa- 
tience, by confidence in the justice of 
their cause and in ultimate victory. 
Such a people is undefeatable. 
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© Allies Lose Friend 
in Argentina 


The sudden death of General Agustin 
P. Justo on January 10 was a serious 
blow to the United Nations cause in 
Argentina. Justo was outspokenly op- 
posed to the isolationist policy of Presi- 
dent Ramon S. Castillo. He was a leader 
of those Argentinians who want to join 
with the other American nations in 
breaking relations with the Axis. (See 
page 15 for story on Chile.) In fact, 
the jovial, barrel-chested engineer who 
had once (1932-1938) been President 
of Argentina was not only a leader of 
the democratic forces. He was really the 
only outstanding leader they had. There 
are many good men in Argentina's 
democratic camp, but none has the 
prestige and popularity of Justo. It is 
that fact which makes his death at this 
time so tragic. 


® FACTS BEHIND THE STORY 


[he issue of Argentina’s attitude to- 

ward the war will fought out at the 

Presidential election scheduled for next 

September. Either Castillo himself or 

one of his henchmen will be the candi- 

date of the Conservatives on an iso- 

lationist platform. Argentinians expected 

that Justo might be put up by Social- 
ists and other supporters of the Allies. 





He would have had a good chance of 
winning. And he was once quoted as 
saying that on the day he L2came Presi- 
dent, Argentina would declare war on 
the Axis. 

There is no other candidate in sight 
who could give Castillo a run for 
money. Justo’s death, therefore, great] 
strengthens Castillo and makes a bre 
between Argentina and the Axis more 
unlikely than ever. 

The decision of Chile, only other 
neutral in the Western Heuilaphien, to 
break with the Axis, has made no im- 
pression. “Argentina’s international po- 
sition,” said Castillo, “is sufficiently 
well known, and it will not change.” 
Argentine Spy Hunt 


{n spite of his wish to remain strictly 
neutral, President Castillo has been 
forced into a quarrel with Germany. It 
arose out of the speech which Sumner 
Welles made some months ago, in which 
he accused Argentina and Chile of per- 
mitting Axis agents to work in those 
countries. 

The Argentine government asked the 
United States to furnish more details 
backing up the charges of Mr. Welles. 
This was done in three confidential 
memoranda which proved that Axis 
spies were busy in Argentina. 

Here was evidence that Castillo could 
not ignore. The Argentine police round- 
ed up 38 suspected spies, and six of 
them were held for trial. 

One of the suspects spilled the beans 
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National Youth Alliance is one of Argentina’s fascist groups. At recent 
meeting in Buenos Aires crowd boced Allies, cheered Axis and Spain. 
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General Agustin P. Justo 


in the preliminary investigation. He re- 
vealed that he had been furnishing in- 
formation to Captain Dietrich Niebuhr, 
naval and air attache at the German 
Embassy, who forwarded it to Berlin. 

The court wanted to investigate this 
statement, but it could not do.so because 
attaches enjoy “diplomatic immunity,” 
which means that they cannot be tried 
in the courts of the country to which 
they are assigned without the consent 
of their own government. 


Germany on a Spot 


Argentina asked the German govern- 
ment to lift Captain Niebuhr’s diplo- 
matic immunity so that he could be 
questioned. This put Hitler on a spot. If 
he said yes, the court might~discover 
things that the Germans wanted to keep 
hidden. If he said no, he would be ad- 
mitting that his attache had something 
to hide. 

Berlin stalled for so long that it had 
to be prodded by Argentina. Finally 
the German answer arrived: Niebuhr 
would not be allowed to testify. The 
Argentine government thereupon asked 
Germany to recall Niebuhr. 

This was an unpleasant incident from 
the German point of view but it really 
meant very little. Another German at- 
tache, until then stationed in Chile, has 
already arrived in Buenos Aires to take 
Niebuhr’s place. 


Britons and Americans in Argentina 

One way in which the Nazis are busy 
in Argentina is in ing to’ stir up 
trouble betweén the British and Ameri- 
cans. There are many British business- 
men in Argentina British firms have 
made heavy investments in that country. 
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Britain has always been a particularly 
good market for Argentine beef, and 
many Argentine railroads are British- 
owned. 

Naturally, there has been a good deal 

of trade rivalry between British and 
American businessmen, and sometimes 
it hasn’t been particularly friendly riv- 
alry. Axis agents seize every opportunity 
to play up.these differences and to en- 
courage dissension between Britons 
and Americans, 
. One such opportunity arose two 
months ago when a British magazine 
published an article praising Argentina 
for the steps it had taken to limit com- 
munications between the Axis countries 
and their embassies in Argentina. 

Actually, all that Argentina had done 
was to cut down to 100 words daily 
the number of words that each Axis 
Ambassador or Minister could send to 
his government by secret code. 

The United States thought this was 
pretty feeble action. By using the 
oom of all their satellite countries, 
the Germans could build up a budget 
of 700 code words a day, which was 
surely enough to take care ‘of any 
espionage material they might want to 
send. 


Nazis Stir Up Trouble 

When this British article appeared, 
Axis propagandists pointed to it as evi- 
dence that the British and Americans 
did not see eye to eye as regards Ar- 
gentina, They even carried their argu- 
ment further and said that Britain was 
jealous of American penetration in 
Argentina, and was secretly in favor of 
Argentina’s policy of neutrality. 

When the article in question was re- 
printed in an official bulletin of the 
Argentine government, the British de- 
cided they had to do something to 
scotch these rumors of inter-Allied dis- 
sension., 


Britain Takes a Stand 


London issued a sharp_ statement 

denying that it sympathized with Ar- 
gentine neutrality. The British. govern- 
ment, said the statement, deplored the 
policy of Argentina in continuing dip- 
lomatic relations with “the enemies of 
humanity” and it “has been at pains to 
leave the Argentine government in no 
doubt” of its views. 
_ This statement angered the Argen- 
tine government, but it was a good 
demonstration .of the unity of the 
United Nations. At the same time, the 
British and American Chambers of 
Commerce in Buenos Aires began to 
plan for closer cooperation. 
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© New Trade Treaty 
Made with Mexico 


The United States has signed many 


trade treaties “with Latin American 
countries during the past few years. But 
the one recently negotiated with Mexico 
is particularly worth attention. 

Relations between Mexico and the 
United States were, for many years, 
rather cool. The Mexicans never forgot 
the Mexican War in which we took terri- 
tory away from them. 

Many people in the United States, on 
the other hand, objected when the Mexi- 
can government took over oil properties 
in Mexico that were owned by Ameri- 
cans. 

Since the war began, the situation has 
changed. We are helping the Mexicans 
to build up their armed forces and ex- 
pand their industries. They are shipping 
ever greater quantities of raw materials 
to us. 

The new trade treaty is chiefly im- 
portant as a sign of this growing ten- 
dency to work together. It provides for 
a long list of tariff reductions. 

One significant provision removes re- 
strictions on imports of Mexican oil into 
the United States. These had been in ef- 
fect since the American oil lands were 
taken over. The removal of these restric- 
tions marks the final step in clearing up 
the whole oi] controversy. 


© Bridge of Wings 
Over the Hemispheres 


Before the war Latin American trans- 
portation was primitive. In the interior 
of the continent most freight was carried 
by mule back, foot trail and river boat 
Our wartime need for the rubber, alumi- 
num, tungsten and other vital raw ma- 
terials of Latin America is too urgent 
for us to depend on such slow freight. 

Our Government has turned to the 
cargo planes as a means of trefsporta- 
tion. Within the past few month. a 
bridge of wings has been built between 
the Americas. 

One of the most .mportant of these 
new lines will not be ready until the end 
of this year. It is a direct route from 
Miami to Manaos in Brazil. This will be 
flown in one-third of the time it now 
takes to reach Manaos by way of the 
Caribbean Sea and around the bulge of 
Brazil. The time will be saved by cut- 
ting directly across the jungle. 

This will, be a very dangerous route. 

The ‘jungle is tangled and trackless, 
full of jaguars, crocodiles and snakes. 
There are no emergency landing fields. 
The pilot who is forced down will have 
to take his not very good chances. 

But the pilots shrug their shoulders. 
Uncle Sam needs Brazilian minerals and 
needs them in a hurrv 





11 American Airways 


Skyways of Western Hemisphere are now freight routes. ixprets loaded 
into cargo plane is flown to South America; minerals are brought back. 
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Roosevell Confers — 
Again with Churchill 


President Franklin D. Roosevelt and 
Prime Ministér Winston Churchill held 
a ten-day conference near Casablanca, 
North Africa. The conference, begin- 
ning January 14, was between the com- 
bined Chiefs of Staffs and their aides 
of Great Britain and the United States. 

The Chiefs of Staffs are: for United 
States, General George C. Marshall, 
Admiral E. J. King, Lieut. General 
H. H. Arnold; for Great Britain: Ad- 
miral of the Fleet Sir Dudley Pound, 
General Sir Alan Brooke, Air Chit 
Marshal Sir Charles Portal. 

Nothing like this prolonged discus- 
sion between two Allies has ever taken 
place before. The entire field of the 
war was surveyed and all] resources 
were marshalled for more intense prose- 
cution of the war. During the conter- 
ence, complete — was reached 
upon war plans for 1943 

Premier Stalin was unable to be 
present because he is personally direct 
ing the Russian Armies. Along with 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, Stalin 
was kept fully informed of the progress 
and decisions of the conference. 

The conference also made it 
to arrange a meeting between 
Giraud and de Gaulle. 

No announcement has yet been 
made of the appointment of an Allied 
War Council representing the four 
principal United Nations; United 
States, Britain, U.S.S.R., China. 
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Tunisian battlefront: Shaded area on 
map is held by Axis. Rommel is flee- 
ing along road leading to Medenine. 
Allies bombed Tunis, Bizerte, Gabes. 


{My THE MARCH OF EVENT: #0 


Red Drives Gain Speed 


It was not their most important vic- 
tory, but it was one that thrilled every 
Russian. The epic 17-month siege of 
Leningrad was over Once more it was 
conile for men and supplies to pour 
into Leningrad by land. 

In the summer of 1941, the Germans 
had drawn a ring of steel around the 
“window on-the Baltic.” A trickle of 
aid reached its defenders and civilian 
inhabitants by air, and across the sum- 
mer waters and winter ice of Lake 
Ladoga. For the most part they had to 
depend on themselves os weapons and 
supplies. 

They kept hitting out at their be- 
siegers. er Russian armies tried to 
break through the Nazi ring from the 
outside. Finally both forces broke 
through and met at Schlusselburg. 

At the same time, the Russian drives 
were gathering momentum all along the 


2,000-mile line south to the Caucasus. . 


No longer could this be compared to 
the limited Russian advances of last 
winter. The Reds were really rolling. 
Their most important gains were in 
the south. The trap German divi- 
sions at Stalingrad, tar behind the ad- 
vancing lines, were being slowly de- 
stroyed. The Red armies had pene- 
trated the Ukraine, and were approach- 
ing the great industrial city of Kharkov 
Still farther south they were closing in 
on Rostov, whose capture would en- 
danger all the Nazi forces in the Cau- 
casus and on the lower Don. German 
communiques admitted the Russian 
advances, became increasingly gloomy. 


British Take Tripoli 


When World War 2 began, Italy 
ruled 1,239,112 square miles in Africa, 
an area more than ten times as large as 
Italy itself. As British troops rolled into 


. the ruins of Tripoli, the last of that 


empire passed out of Mussolini’s hands. 

The main British objective was Mar 
shal Rommel’s Afrika Korps, which was 
racing northwest to join the Axis forces 
bottled up in Tunisia. Rommel’s troops 
were not cut off. If Rommel’s troops 
were not cut off, Hitler's position in 
North Africs would be strengthened. 
He would have at least as many men— 
all of them veterans—as the Allies, and 
his supply lines would be shorter giving 
the Axis the advantage. 


Berlin, London Bombed 


For months the British have been 
trying to goad the Germans into resum- 
ing their air raids on England. They 
were confident that their defenses were 
strong. And this would be a way of re- 
lieving Nazi pressure on the Russians. 
Finally they succeeded. On two suc- 
cessive nights the British sent hundreds 
ot heavy bombers loaded with incen- 
diary bombs and “block busters” over 
Berlin. These were the first attacks in 
14 months on Hitler's capital. 

The next night German bombers ap- 
peared over London for the first time 
since June, 1941. Londoners were 
amazed at the strength of the anti-air- 
craft barrage which went into action. 
Few Nazi planes got through. But one 


bomb fell on a London school, killed 
more than 40 children. The air truce 
seemed to be ended. The “battle of the 
capitals” was on again. 


Chile Breaks With Axis 


The next-to-the-last neutral in the 
Western Hempishere has at last broken 
with the Axis powers. The Senate of 
Chile voted three to one to recommend 
this step. The next day President Juan 
Antonio Rios signed a decree putting 
the recommendation into effect. 

This action had been long expected. 
There was never any doubt as to where 
the people of Chile and their govern- 
ment stood.) But for various reasons, 
for a long time they hesitated to join 
their sister nations of the Americas. 

One important reason was the stra- 
tegic weakness of Chile. Its coastline 


is. 2,900 miles long, but Chile is only | 


about 100 miles wide. This means that 
the vital copper mines and nitrate fields 
of Chile can be attacked easily from 
the sea. And the country has not the 
armed forces sufficient to protect itself. 
Also, there are 85,000 Germans among 
Chile’s 5 million people. Most of them 
live in a solid group in southern Chile, 
and many of them may be Nazis. 

The fact that Chile broke with the 
Axis seemed to indicate that .President 
Rios was convinced that the Allies 
were now on top anc that, with their 
help, he would Ge able to protect his 
country. 

Argentina 1s the only Latin Ameri- 
can nation maintaining relations with 
the Axis. 
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Price Rise Predicted 


A slow, orderly rise in prices is inevi- 
table, Prentiss M. Brown declared as 
he took over his new job of head. of the 
Office of Price Administration. It will 
be impossible to keep prices at flat 
levels eaaes of higher wages and in- 
creased costs of production, he said. 
But the advances can be held to a rate 
of about~one half of one per cent a 
month. 

Mr. Brown stated that he knew he 
was taking on a tough job. He also said 
that one reason he had been given this 
job was “to effect better relations with 
Congress.” His predecessor, Leon Hen- 
derson, had been at odds with Congress. 


Super-Gas Developed 


The Houdry Process Corporation has 
develo ri super-gasoline. The 
new fuel will give United Nations 
planes an edge over anything the Axis 
can put in the air. This became known 
when the Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey opened a new $6-million 
cracking plant in which the new gas 
will be produced. 

The new fuel is 100-octane instead of 
87-octane, as aviation gas has been in 
the past. (The octane number of a fuel 
indicates its anti-knock rating.) A 
bomber fueled with this gas can 
5,000 pounds more of bombs. Planes 
using it will be able to rise more q ; 
and will be able to use smaller fields. 
It will also increase the ye of 
Houdry research men vered 100- 
octane gasoline while they were look- 
ing = a better way to make synthetic 
rubber. 


Senators Quiz Flynn 


When the President appoints an am- 
bassador, he is confirmed by the 
Senate without question. Edward J. 


Flynn, former chairman of the Demo-. 


cratic National Committee, nominated 
as Minister to Australia, was investi- 
gated, 

The Committee on Foreign Relations 
held hearings on Flynn’s fitness to rep- 
resent Aes nited States. The most seri- 
ous charge was that Flynn’s coun’ 
estate had been paved ‘iden wer 
New York City-owned paving blocks. 
Critics said that the grand jury investi- 
gation which peak g Flynn had been 
conducted by one of Flynn’s “stooges.” 














Discrimination Storm 


Paul V. McNutt, Chairman of the 
War Man Commission, postponed 
public hearings by the Fair Employ- 
ment Practice Committee on charges 
that Southern railroads were discrimi- 
nating against hiring Negroes. Church, 
labor, liberal and Negro groups pro- 


tested hotly. Mr. McNutt said he be-- 


oe the affair could be settled more 
ui by direct negotiation. Critics 
hocbed thet MeNutt's action was in- 
tended to appease Southern Democratic 
Congressmen. 

e FEPC was set up to guard 
against racial discrimination in the war 
ort. It can enforce its rulings onl 
when companies have contracts which 
definitely forbid discrimination. The 
committee is made up of seven volun- 

teers representing various group. 

Three members of the original FEPC 
have already resigned (Chairman Mal- 
colm MacLean, Mark Ethridge, and 
Colonel David Sarnoff). 

There has been talk of reorganizing 
the committee along different linés. One 
suggestion is that a full-time paid com- 
mittee be appointed, and that its mem- 
bers be selected as representatives of 
the general public instead of special 
groups. 









Coal Strike Ends 


Twenty thousand striking hard-coal 
miners in eastern Pennsylvania have re- 
turned to the shafts. But it took an 
order from President Roosevelt to get 
them back. The strike lasted three 
weeks and cost the country a million 
tons of much-needed coal. The War 
Labor Board was’ unable to end the 
walkout. Representatives of the miners 
agreed to call off the strike wher John 
L. Lewis, President of the United Mine 
Workers, ordered them to do so. But 
most of the miners refused to return 
until the President stepped in. 

The strike was primarily against 
Lewis. Miners objected to a $.50-a- 
month increase in dues. They also de- 
manded a $2-a-day wage rise. The wage 
issue will probably arise again in May, 
when present union contracts expire. 


Group Medicine Wins 


The Supreme Court has ruled that 
the American Medical Association was 
guilty of a conspiracy to restrain trade 
when it obstructed the business of 
Group Health Association, Inc. 

GHA was formed in 1937 by about 
2,500 Government workers. They em- 
ployed full-time doctors to give them 
medical services in. return for fixed 
monthly fees. When the AMA threat- 
ened to expel doctors who worked with 
the group, the Government sued. 

The AMA has always been opposed to 
group medicine plans. The effect of this 
court decision will be to prevent it 
from interfering with such pant 





Press Assn. 


Bill Richards, of Fitchburg, Mass., holds some Jap soldier's pay on 
Guadalcanal. Chest was captured. Bill says he may use it—in Tokyo. 











‘w CHECK UP ON YOURSELF 


1. WHO’S WHO? 


Match the following by inserting the proper number in 
the parentheses before the descriptive phrases: 
1. Field Marshal (. .) Governor-General of Algeria 
Mannerheim P . 
: iaten Mcetiad ( ) President of Finland 
. Beardsley Ruml ( ) United States ‘diplomat 
- General Brehon ( ) [ate Argentine statesman 
Somervell 
5. Ramon S. Cas- ( ) Commands Finland’s army 
tillo (__) President of Argentina 
( ) U.S. Army’s Service of Supply 
( ) Pay-as-you-go tax plan 
( ) New head of the OPA 


& co bo 


6. Marcel Peyrouton 
7. Risto Ryti 

8. Sumner Welles 
9. Agustin P. Justo 


ll. FINLAND: UNWILLING AXIS PARTNER 


Underscore the most appropriate phrase or term. 

1. Between Finland and Sweden lies the: (a) Gulf of Finland; 
(b) Gulf of Bothnia; (c) White Sea. 

2. The capital of Finland is: (a) Tallinn; (b) Stockholm; 
(c) Helsinki. 

8. Finland’s northernmost important city is: (a) Petsamo; (b) 
Murmansk; (c) Kirkenes. 

4. Nazi-controlled nation on Finland’s northern border is: 
(a) Norway; (b) Sweden; (c) Estonia. 

5. Most important Russian city near Finland’s border is: 
(a) Moscow; PB) Smolensk; (c) Leningrad. 

6. In the present war Finland is: (a) neutral; (b) fighting 
against Russia; (c) fighting against Germany. 

7. In the early 1900s Finland was: (a) an independent 
nation; (b) part of Russia; (c) part of Sweden. 

8. The charge that Finland is a pro-Nazi state is: (a) true; 
(b) false; (c) difficult to determine. 


ili. TURNING THE TAX CLOCK AHEAD 

It the statement is true circle the letter T, or the letter 
F if it is false. 

1. T F In 1948 income taxes will be paid by 2 of every 
5 Americans. 


2.T F The Victory tax helps taxpayers pay their 1942 


income tax. 
3. T F Mr. Roosevelt advocates a pay-as-you-go tax plan. 


4. T F Ruml’s plan would apply 1948 tax collections to 
1943 income and forgive 1942 taxes. 


5. T F Under Ruml’s plan the Treasury would lose a year’s 
taxes out of everyone’s life. 

6. T F Treasury officials are absolutely against pay=as-you- 
go. 
7. T F  Pay-as-you-go will not help to check inflation. 
8. T F Congress is now considering pay-as-you-go plans. 


9. T F Taxpayers must pay at least one quarter of their 
1942 income taxes on or before March 15. 


IV. INSIDE WASHINGTON 


If you agree with the statement circle the letter A, or 
the letter D if you disagree. 


1. A D The nation’s production in war time should 
controlled by the Army am Navy. : 


>> 
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2. A D Manpower administration should rest with army 
officials. 

8. A D There are too many. conflicting agencies and regu- 
lations concerning production and manpower in Washington. 

4. A D Civilian industrial leaders are better able to cope 
with war production problems than professional soldiers. 

5. A D_ Political pressure hinders the efficiency of civilian 
bureau chiefs. 


V. PAN-AMERICANA 


Underscore the most appropriate phrase or term. 

1. Pro-United Nations sentiment in Argentina: (a) has no 
following; (b) lacks a strong leader; (c) will probably unseat 
the government in the coming elections. 

2. Against Axis agents: the Argentine government has: (a) 
taken strong measures; (b) made rather feeble gestures; (c) 
taken no action. 

8. Concerning Argentina’s neutrality the British government 
has stated that it: (a) approves it; (b) deplores it; (c) feels 
Argentina’s stand is of no concern to Britain. 

. 4, That Argentina will sever relations with the Axis seems: 
(a) inevitable; (b) probable; (c) remote. 

5. A long-standing dispute over ropriation of American- 
owned oil am ‘as eel been ottlad ith: (a) Brazil; (b) 
Colombia; (c) Mexico. 


‘Y THE TASK FORCE 


Recent surveys and reports by Army and Navy officials indicate 
that the arm, chest, shoulder, back and stomach muscles of the 
average young American are not as strong as they should be. 
How many times can you chin? How are you on “pushups?” If 
your muscles are properly developed you ought to be able to 
do 10 of either with ease. But if you can’t you are below 
Here are 3 exercises you can do twice daily: (a) chinning: the 
door lintel will do and will strengthen your fingers and hands; 
(b) Pushups—in place of chinning; (c) Lie flat on your back 
and bring your legs up and over your head until your feet touch 
the floor, then reverse. Take your time as you do these exercises. 
Determination and regularity are important. 


‘ READING SIGN POSTS 


AIR NAVIGATION 
Readings in Magazines 

Life, Sept. 28, 1942, “Aerial Navigation.” 

Kinsella, J. and Bradley, A., “Air Navigation and Secondary 
School Mathematics,” Mathematics Teacher, February, 1939. 
Readings in Books 


Bauer, H. A., Globes and Skyways, Macmillan, 1942. 

Bradley, A. D., Mathematics of Air and Marine Navigation, 
American Book Co., 1942. 

Lyon, T. C. Practical Air Navigation, Civil Aeronautics Bul- 
letin, 1940. r 

Osteyee, G., Mathematics of Aviation, Macmillan, 1942. 

U. S. War Department, Air Navigation, Technical Manual 
1-205. 4 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 


Marcel Peyrouton (mir sél pa rd0 ton). Governor of Algeria. 
Risto Ryti (ris t6 rit ti). President of Finland. 


by Hall Bartlet? 
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February 8-13, 1943 


HAT would Lincoln do now? 

This question is heard. It is 

asked sometimes as though it 
could be answered in a few well-chosen 
words. 

What did Lincoln do then—when he 
was alive and had many of the powers 
of a dictator? That, too, is a question. 
Often nobody but himself knew before- 
hand what he was going to“ do. And 
when he did it what happened? Take 
a look back and see what happened. We 
have a right to say there were times 
when what he did looked wrong to good 
men then. 

To the men of his own party in Wash- 


ington in early 1864 Lincoln looked” 


wrong. Not a member of the United 
States Senate spoke out for him as good 
enough to have another term. 

There were, as men go, some mighty 
good men in that Senate. But opinion 
at the national capital.agreed with the 
Detroit Free Press correspondent at 
Washington writing: “Not a single sen- 
ator can be named as favorable to Lin- 
coln’s renomination for President.” The 
Illinois senator, Lyman Trumbull, al- 
ways keen in reading political trends, 


Wrote to a friend in February of ’64:. 


“The feeling for Mr. Lineoln’s re-elec- 
tion seems to be very general, but much 
of it I discover is only on the surface. 
You would be surprised, in talking with 
public men we meet here, to find how 
few, when you come to get at their 
real sentiment, are for Mr. Lincoln’s re- 
election. There is a distrust and fear 
that he is too undecided and inefficient. 
-- . You need not be surprised if a 


~ 


~ 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


1865 


By Carl Sandburg 


reaction sets in before the nomination, 
in favor of some man supposed to. pos- 
sess more energy.” | 

This was the mild comment of an 
extraordinarily decent politician and 
statesman. What other senators of Lin- 
coln’s own party were saying and writ- 
ing was neither mild nor decent. Thus 
the Senate. What of the Houge of Rep- 
resentatives? There, only one member 
took the“floor to say Lincoln was worth 


keeping in the White House. 


A Pennsylvania editor visiting Wash- 
ington saéd to Thaddeus Stevens, Chair- 
man of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee and Republican Party floor leader, 
“Introduce me to some member of Con- 
gress friendly to Mr. Lincoln’s renomi- 
nation.” Stevens took thé editor to the 
desk of Isaac N. Arnold of Chicago, 
sayings “Here is a man who wants to 
find a Lincoln member in Congress. You 
are the only “one I know, and I have 
come over to introduce my friend: to 
ol “Thank you,” said Arnold. “I 

ow a good’many such and I will pre- 
sent your friend to them, and I wish you, 
Mr. Stevens, were with us.” Thus the 
very_scrupulous Arnold recorded the in- 
cident. The other friends of Lincoln in 
Congress to whom Arnold referred were 
not named by him nor did their wish to 
continue Lincoln as president show in 
their spesches. 

Isaac N. Arnold, once a country 
schoolteacher in New York State, city 
clerk of Chicago in 1837, a practicing 


attorney-at-law, early in January of 64 


took the floor to quote from Lincoln’s 
“House Divided” speech, holding it pro- 
phetic, bold, honest, characteristic of 
“the man, who, then obscure, has be- 
come already today, the foremost char- 
acter in American history.” Toward sav- 
ing the Union, Lincoln had “labored 
and toiled through difficulties and ob- 
stacles known only to himself and 
God,” said Arnold. “The great fault of 
his administration, the too tardy removal 
of incompetent men, has arisen from a 
too scrupulous care-to be just.” 

And what light does this give us on 
what Lincoln would do now? About all 
we learn for sure is that he would ex- 
pect trouble with pies all the time 
and the best he could hope for would 
be to keep a smoldering volcano of im- 
patience and frayed nerves from erupt- 
ing into a volcano of straight-out an- 
tagonism. Lincoln so managed that he 


never* got into open hostilities with the 
main body of Congress. 

Then how, against this smoldering 
and almost unanimous opposition in 
Senate and House, did Lincoln win re- 
nomination? By a national convention 
at Baltimore in June of 64 unanimous 
for him, the delegates —— to a 
feeling among the mass of voters that 
Lincoln had handled a tough job pretty 
well and was worth another turn in the 
White House. In March of 64 a into 
newspaper had carried a paragraph: 
“A sturdy farmer from Oskaloosa, Iowa, 
one of the bone and sinew class, called 
upon us yesterday in relation to busi- 
ness matters. Before leaving, we asked 
him how Mr. Lincoln stood in Iowa. 
‘Stands?’ said the old farmer, with glis- 
tening eyes and raising his brawny fist, 
‘Old Abe stands seventeen feet higher 
in Iowa than any other man in the 
United States!’ ” 

Not merely day after day but manth 
on month and year after year the two- 
leading and most widely circulated 
newspapers of the country challenged, 
attacked, belittled Lincoln’s course of 
action or inaction. These were the New 
York Herald, conservative and hating 
abolitionists, and the New York Tribune, 
radical and antislavery..And the Herald 
nearly always saw Lincoln going too 
far while the Tribune hardly ever failed 
to find fault with Lincoln for not going 
far enough. : 

Also a after day Lincoln was the 
target of slander, scandal, misrepresen- 
tation, vituperation, lies, false- rumors, 
half-truths, insinuations, lampoons, car- 
icatures from a free press that hated 
him and his ways. They poured it on 
him. He took it meekly and bowed low 
before it. He took it with l-aghter and 
cheer at times wherf’on the face of it 
a lie couldn’t get by. He writhed and 
twisted when Te knew it harmed his 
cause and that of the boys who had 
answered ‘his call to service. That was 
his mood when in Philadelphia at a 
Sanitary Fair dedication in April of ’64 
he said, “It is difficult to say a sensible 
thing nowadays.” So much of what he 
had been saying was tortured into some- 
thing else that he didn’t mean. 

. An Illinois politician and soldier who 
had for years watched Lincoln thought 
the best.key to the man and his style 
as a statesman was in an old little speech 
that Lincoln made aimed at this one 





man, John M. Palmer, a Union Demo- 
crat and a brave officer. 

Palmer found Lincoln in the hands of 
the barber, and Lincoln called, “Come 
in, Palmer, come in. You're home folks. 
I can shave before you. I couldn't be- 
fore those others, and I have to do it 
sometime.” They chatted about politics, 
Palmer finally speaking in a frank and 
jovial mood. “Mr. Lincoln, if anybody 
had told me that in a great crisis like 
this the people were going ouf to a 
little one-horse town and pick out a 
one-horse lawyer for president I would 


not have believed it.” Lincoln whirled - 


in his chair, his face white with lather, 
a towel under his chin. Palmer at first 
thought the president was angry. 
Sweeping the barber away, Lincoln 
leaned forward, put a hand on Palmer's 
knee, and said, “Neither would I. But 
it was a time when a man with a policy 
would have been fatal to the country. 
I have never had a policy. I have simply 
tried to do what seemed best as each 
day came.” 

The good woman Ida Tarbell read a 
thousand books on Lincoln and wrote 
more books of her own with fresh ma- 
terial about him and after years of 
studying him she said it was impossible 
to make either merely a saint or a hero 
out of him—he was too human, too wide 
ranging. So while his coffin traveled 
from Washington to Springfield “the 

‘country does not go wild over him; it 
silently weeps for him; it does not cele- 
brate him as a demigod—it mourns for 
him as a friend. It gives him no noisy 
place in the hall of the heroes—it gives 
him a dear and still one in the cham- 
ber of the heart. Ordinary human na- 
ture was honored in him, and so or- 
dinary human nature weeps for him.” 

Often amid chaos and howls of shame 
and guilt he sat cool as death writing 
memoranda on what it was immediately 
possible to do. Or again, as when news 
came of a valued friend killed in com- 
bat, the tears ran down his face and 
after the slaughters of two lost battles 
he was in grief near to agony. In one 
lull after a disaster he was full of jokes 
and told one fool story after another 
till he heard a question why he could 
be so lightminded, when he answered, 
“My God, man, don’t you see that if I 
didn’t I would have to cry?” His per- 
sonality held a wide range of the tragic 
and the comic. Perhaps democracy can 
best survive where men know the right 
moments for complete and solemn rev- 
erence or the nonsense that nourishes 
and the laughter that rests and may 
even heal. 

Lincoln now laughs. The ghost of his 
laughter is part of our inheritance, The 
people, who stood with him when the 
politicians in Washington wondered 
what was the matter with their con- 


stituents, understood he was laughing 
their. own corn-on-the-cob mirth that 
helps when things go bad sometimes. 
Not until peace came did he allow him- 
self to smile for a photographer. And 
behind the smile was a haggard weari- 
ness. 

There were many fool talkers and 
writers in Lincoln’s generation. They 
let themselves go. They had a good 
time and indulged their passions and 
their hate. Today their words look pa- 
thetic or ridiculous. We may read the 
Congressional Globe of the 1860s with 


* 

was born 

Carl Sandburg ** 2°" 
burg, Illinois (1878), in a part of our 
land rich with Lincoln lore. He left 
school when he was 13 and worked 
as a milk-wagon driver, janitor, har- 
vest hand, dishwasher and other such 
odd jobs. When the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War broke out he enlisted and 
was sent to Puerto Rico for eight 
months. There he met a young man 


who was a student at Lombard Col-' 


lege, back in’ Galesburg. He per- 
suaded Sandburg to enroll too. Af- 
ter college Sandburg got a job on a 
Milwaukee paper, later moved on to 
the. Chicago Daily News. 
Meanwhile Sandburg had started 
to write the poetry America knows 
and loves. He had also begun to 
gather material for his biography of 
Lincoln—one of the great biogra- 
phies of our time. As a boy Sandburg 
had read all the Lincoln material he 
could get his hands on but, as he said 
years later, “I never found a book 
that seemed to give me a clear pic- 
ture of him.” That’s probably the 
chief reason why we now have 
Abraham Lincoln: The Prairie Y ears 
(2 vols.), and Abraham Lincoln: The 
War Years (4 vols.), by Carl Sand- 
burg. The picture of Lincoln emerges 
clear and distinct from those beauti- 
fully and carefully written volumes. 


~ 


f 
amazement at how large a majority of 
con: en did not know the history 
in making before their own eyes. 


‘We feel sorry they had such loose 


mouths and so little care and anxie 
as to how their utterance would look 
in the future. 

Lincoln was one of the few- who had 
precisely and vy that care and anx- 
iety about what he said or wrote. He 
could be musical of speech but there 
are times when he hedges and cribs 
and confirms what he is saying till it 
seems crabbed and clumsy. What is he 
doing? He is circumscribing the area 
where he says he knows something for 
sure. He is taking care to mislead no 
one. So the people over the States 
trusted him when the Senate and the 
House and the New York Herald and 
the New York Tribune and the London 
Times didn’t. He foreshadowed some- 
thing. The people took him as a new 
figure of hope for them. 

The people of this and many other 
countries take Lincoln now for their 
own. He belongs to them. To many the 
word “freedom” or the word “democ- 
racy” is hard to get at. And the Con- 
stitution—Sure, ‘we're for the Constitu- 
tion, though we're not sure what it 
means and we have even heard of 
lawyers who don’t know what the Con- 
stitution means and they prove it by 
arguing and disputing about what it 
méans. ; 

But Lincoln—yes—he stands for de- 
cency, honest dealing, plain talk, and 
funny stories. Look where he came 
from—don’t he know all us strugglers 
and wasn’t he a kind of a- tough strug- 
gler all his life right up to the finish? 

Something like that you can hear in 
any near-by neighborhood—and across 
the seas in far continents. Millions there 
are who take Lincoln as a_ personal 
treasure. He had something they would 
like to see spread everywhere over the 
world. Democracy? We can't say ex- 
actly what it is, but he had it. In his 
blood and bones he carried it. In the 
breath of his speeches and writings it 
is there. Popular government? Repub- 
lican institutions? Government where 
the people have the say-so, one way or 
another telling their rulers what they 
want? He had the idea. It’s there in the 
lights and shadows of his nality, 
a myaeey that can be lived but never 
fully spoken in words. A London Spec- 
tator writer tried to analyze Lincoln’ 
message to Congress in December of 
1862, found it having a “mystical 
dreaminess,” and “The thoughts of the 
man are too big for his mouth.” 


Condensed from “Abraham Lincoln,” by 
Carl Sandburg, from the book There Wert 
Giants. in the Land. Copyright 1942 by 
Harcourt, Brace and Company. Reprinted 
by permission of the Bell Syndicate, Inc. 
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‘The Election of LINCOLN =~ 
par A Scene from the Play 

“ABE LINCOLN IN ILLINOIS” 


BY ROBERT E. SHERWOOD 
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Place: Lincoln campaign headquar- 
ters in the Illinois State House. 

Time: the evening of Election Day, 
Nov. 6, 1860. 

It is a large room with a tall window 
opening out onto a wide balcony. At 
the left is a table littered with news- 
paper clippings. At the back is a huge 
chart of the thirty-three states, with 
their electoral votes, and a € Op- 
posite each for the posting of ins. 
On the wall to the. is the American 
flag. At the right is a map of the United 
States, on which each state is marked 
with a red, white or blue flag. 

Abe is sitting at the table, with his 
back to the audience, reading news- 
paper Clippings. Mrs. Lincoln is sit- 
ting at the right of the table, her eyes 
darting nervously from Abe, to the 
chart, to the map. Robert Lincoln is 
standing near her, studying the map. 

The door at the left is open, and 
through it the clatter of telegraph in- 
struments can be heard. The window is 
partly open, and we can hear band 


music from the square below, and fre- 
quent cheers from the assembled mob 
watching the election returns flashed 
from a magic lantern on the State House 
balcony. 


Rospert: What do those little flags 
mean, stuck into the map? 

Jos: Red means the state is sure 
for us. White means doubtful. Blue 
means hopeless. 

(Abe tosses the clipping he has been 
reading on thé table and picks up an- 
other.) f 

(Jed comes in and goes up to pin 
dulletins opposite Illinois, Maryland and 
New York.) ; 

Ninian (rising to look): Lincoln and 
Douglas neck and neck in Illinois. 

Josu: Maryland is going all for Breck- 
enridge and Bell. Abe—you’re nowhere 
in Maryland. 

Mary (with intense anxiety): What 
of New York? 

Nintan: Douglas a hundred and 
seventeen thousand—Lincoln a hundred 
and six thousand. 
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The Lincoln-Douglas debates, one of which is pictured here, were a fore- 
runner to the nomination of Lincoln for President of the United States. 
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Mary (desperately to Abe): He’s 
winning from you in New York, Abe! 
Jos: Not yet, Mary. These returns 


so far are mostly from the city where 


Douglas is bound to run the strongest. 

ABE (interested in a clipping): I see 
the New York Herald says I’ve got the 
soul of a Uriah Heep encased in the 
body of a baboon. (He puts the clip- 
ping aside and starts to read another.) 

Mary: What does it look like in 
Pennsylvania, Ninian? 

Ninian: There’s nothing to worry 
about there, Mary. It’s safe for Abe. In 
fact, you needn’t worry at all. 

Mary (very tense): Yes. You've 
been saying that over and over again 
all evening. There’s no need to worry. 
But how can we help worrying when 
every new bulletin shows D6uglas 
ahead. 

Josu: But every one of them shows 
Abe gaining. 

Ninian (mollifying): Just give them 
time to count-all the votes in New York 
and then you'll be on your way to the 
White House. 

Mary: Oh, why don’t they hurry 
with itP Why don’t those returns come 
in? 

ABE (preoccupied): They'll come in— 
soon enough. 

° * * 


We take up the action after Mary, 
who has been growing more and more 
hysterical, has created a small scene in 
whith she accuses Abe’s friends of hat- 
ing her. Abe loses his temper, then 
apologizes, and ends up by sending 
Mary and Robert off home, saying that 
he'll join them soon. Then: 

Crowp OutsweE (singing): 

Old Abe Lincoln came out of the 

wilderness 
Out of the Wilderness 
Out of the Wilderness 
Old Abe Lincoln came out of the 
wilderness 
Down in Illinois! ~ 

Ninian: It looks like seventy-four 
electoral votes sure for you. Twenty- 
seven more probable. New York’s will 
give you the election. 

(Abe walks around the room. Josh 
has been looking at Abe.) 

Ninian: Getting nervous Abe? 

Axe: No. I'm just thinking what a 





20 


blow it would be to Mrs. Lincoln if I 
should lose. 

Nintan: And what about me? I have 
ten thousand dollars bet on you. 

Bitty (scornfully): I'm aftaid that 
the loss to the nation would be some- 
what more serious than that. 

Jos: How would you feel, Abe? 

Ase (sitting on the chair near the 
window): I guess I'd feel the greatest 
sense of relief of my life. : 

(Jed comes in with a news despatch. ) 

Ninian (reads): “Shortly after nine 
o'clock this evening, Mr. August’ Bel- 
mont stated that Stephen A. Douglas 
has piled up a majority of fifty thousand 
votes in New York City and carried the 
State.” ‘ 

Bitty: Mr. Belmont! 

(Crimmin comes in, smoking a cigar, 
looking contented.) 

Crrumin: Good evening, Mr. Lin- 
coln. Good evening, gentlemen—and 
how are you all feeling now? 

(They all greet him.) 

Ninian: Look at this, Crimmin. (He 
hands the despatch to Crimmin.) 

CrimMi1n (smiles): Well—Belmont is 
going to fight to the last ditch, which is 
just what he’s lying in now. I’ve been 
in Chicago and the outlook there is 
cloudless. 

Bry (at the chart): There’s a bulle- 
tin from New York! Douglas a hundred 
and eighty-three thousand—Lincoln a 
hundred and eighty-one thousand! 

(Jed goes.) 

Josx: Look out, Abe. You're catching 
up! 

CC ieschtill: The next bulletin from 
New York will show you winning. 
We've fought the good fight, and we've 
won! 

ABE (pacing up and down the 
room): Yes—we’ve fought the good 
fight—in the dirtiest campaign in the 
history of corrupt politics. And if I have 
won, then I-must cheerfully pay my 
political debts. All those who helped 
to nominate and elect me must be paid 
off. I have been gambled all around, 
bought and sold a hundred times. And 
now I must fill all the dishonest pledges 
made in my name. 

Ninian: We realize all that, Abe— 
but the fact remains that you're win- 
ning. . 

Ase: I've got to step out for a mo- 
ment. (He goes out at the right.) 

Ninian (cheerfully): Poor Abe. 

Criumin: You gentlemen have all 
been close friends of our candidate for 
a long time so perhaps you could an- 
swer a question that’s been puzzling me 


considerably. Can I possibly be correct 
in supposing that he doesn’t want to 
win? 

Josu: The answer is—yes. 

Crimmin (looking toward the right): 
Well—I can only say that, for us, this 
is al] a refreshingly new experience. ~ 


Robert 
Emmet 


Sherwood 


American dram- 
atist and three- 
times winner of y 

the Pulitzer Prize, was born in New 
Rochelle, N. Y. (1896). World War 
I interrupted his studies at Harvard 
when he was in his junior year: He 
enlisted in the Canadian Black Watch 
Regiment (a feat in itself since he 
was one inch over the six feet six 
inches limit), served in France, was 
gassed at Arras and wounded at 
Amiens. Back at Harvard-two years 
later, he edited the burlesque Vanity 
Fair issue of the Harvard Lampoon 
on the basis of which upon his gradu- 
ation, he was given a job on Vanity 





Fair. Next he joined the editorial, 


staff of the old-Life, was later made — 


editor-in-chief. 

His first play, The Road to Rome, 
was an immediate hit. It was fol- 
lowed by such successes as The 
Petrified Forest, Idiot’s Delight, and 
Abe Lincoln in Illinois. At present 
Mr. Sherwood is director of the 
Foreign Information Service in Wash- 
ington where he has “originated short 
wave broadcasting to various parts 
of the world on a realistic, practical 
basis.” In other words he is in charge 
of answering the lies emanating from 
Berlin. 


Buty (belligerently): Would you 
want to become Président of the United 
States at this time? Haven’t you been 
reading the newspapers lately? 

»CRIMMIN: Why, yes—I try to follow 
the events of the day. — 

Buty (in a rage): Don't you realize 
that they’ve raised ten thousand volun- 
teers in South Carolina? They're arm- 
ing them! The Governor has issued a 
proclamation saying that if Mr. Lincoln 
is elected, the State will secede tomor- 
row, and eve other State south of the 
Dixon line will go with it. Can you see 
what this means? War! Civil war! And 
he'll have the whole terrible responsibil- 
ity for it~a man who has never wanted 
anything in his life but to be let alone, 
in peace! 

Jed rushes in.) 

Jep: Mr. Edwards, here it is! (He 
hands a news despatch to Ninian, then 
rushes to the window to ettract Phil's 
attention and communicate the big 
news). 





Ninian (reads): “At 10:30 tonight 
the New York Herald conceded that 


- Mr. Lincoln has carried the state by a 


majority of at least twenty-five thousand 
and has won the election!” (He tosses 
the dispatch in the air.) He’s won! 
He’s won! Hurrah! 

(All on the stage shout, cheer, em- 
brace and slap each other.) 

Buty: God be praised! God be 
praised! 

Crimmin: I knew it! I never had a 
doubt of it! =. ar 

(Jed is on the balcony, shouting 
through a megaphone.) 

Jep: Lincoln is elected! Honest Old 
Abe is our next President! 

(A terrific cheer ascends from the 
crowd below. Abe returns, They rush 
at him. Billy shakes hands with him, too 
deeply. moved to speak.) 

Ninian: You've carried New York, 
Abe! You’ve won! Congratulations! 

Crimmin: My congratulations, Mr. 
President. This is a mighty achievement 
for all of us! 

(Jed comes in and goes to Abe.) 

Jep: My very best, Mr. Lincoln! 

Ase (solemnly): Thank you—thank 
you ail very much. 

(He comes to the left. Josh is the last 
to shake his hand.) 

Josx: I congratulate you, Abe. 

Ase: Thanks, Josh. 

Ninian: Listen to them, Abe. Listen 
to that crazy, howling mob down there. 

Crimmw: It’s all for you, Mr. Lin- 
coln. 

Ninian: Abe, get out there and let 
“em see you! 

Ase: No. I don’t want to go out there. 
I—I guess I'll be going on Sine to tell 
Mary. (He starts toward the door.) 

(A short, stocky officer. named Kava- 
nagh comes in from the right. He is fol- 
lowed by two soldiers.) 

Crimi: This is Captaisr Kavanagh, 
Mr. President. 

KavanacH (salutes): I’ve been de- 
tailed to accompany you, Mr. Lincoln, 
in the event of your election. 

Ase: I'm grateful, Captain. But I 
don’t need you. 

Kavanacu: I’m afraid you’ve got to 
have us, Mr. Lincoln. I don’t like to 
be alarming, but I guess you know as 
well as I do what threats have been 
made. 

Ase (wearily): I see . . . Well— 
Good night, Josh, Ninian—Mr. Crimmin 
—Billy. Thank you for your good wishes. 

(He starts for the door. The others 
bjd him good night, quietly.) 

KavanacH: One moment, Sir. With 
your permission, I'll go first. 

(He goes out, Abe after him, the two 
other soldiers follow. The light fades.) 





Reprinted from Abe Lincoln In Illinois, 
a Robert E. Sherwood, b ion 
arles Scribner’s Sons, publishers. 
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Classroom Activities 


FOR ALL CLASSES 
(Including Seelal Studies and English) 


inside Washington 

Have class read the article under the 
above heading and complete the A-D 
test on p. 16. Selected pupils should 
then give reasons for the answers —_ 
Next raise these questions for s- 
sion: (a) Why do you think the Presi- 


control of the WMC? (b) Do you feel 
that the charge, “Washington does not 
know what it is doing,” is justified? 
Why or why not? (c) Does politics play 
too es part in the civilian bureaus 
in Washington? (d) Should all political 
influences and pressures De remove! 
from these agencies? (e) Would you 
favor placing our war economy com- 
pletely in the hands of Army and Navy 
officials? Why or why not? 
Topic for Further Investigation: 
Consult Scholastic, Nov. 16-21, 1942 
and review the article “Do We Need a 
Director of War Mobilization?” In what 
way do these proposals offer a partial 
solution to the problems of conflicting 
authorities and agencies? 


Pan-Americana 


After the class has read the article 
under the above heading raise these 
questions: (a) Is a break between 
Argentina and the Axis more or less 
likely than before? (b) Have Argen- 
tina's pro-United Nations groups any 
strong leader now? Why note (c) How 





COMING NEXT WEEK 


(February 15-20 Issue) 


For Social Studies: 

The Submarine Menace—the Onl 
Front on Which Germany Is Still 
Superior to the United Nations. 

Food Price and the Farm Bloc: 
Will Producers’ Demands Defeat the 
Drive against Inflation? 

Ireland and the World War, by 
Henry Steele Commager. 


For English Classes: 

‘What Makes a Great American?” 
A dialogue by high school students 
on Washington and Lincoln. 

How “They Were Expendable” was 
written, an interview with W. L. 
White. 

Poems to Remember: Samuel Tay- 
lor Coleridge. 


For All Classes: 


Debate by West Harttord (Conn. ) 
H. S. students on “Shall the Voting 
Age Be Reduced to 18?” 

Air Age Series: The Human Body 
and Flight, by Karl A. Stiles. 

Builders of America: Robert E. Lee. 
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SCHOLASTIC 


dent pe draft machinery under the ~ 


are Axis agents in Argentina trying to 
undermine Anglo-American _ relations 
there? (d) For what reasons has Chile 
recently severed relations with the Axis? 
(e) In what specific ways have Mexico 
and the U. S. drawn more closely to- 
gether? (f) What is Brazil likely to 
gain, over the years, by the extended 
operations of American air lines over 


its hinterland? 
Topic for Further Investigation: 


Report on the operation of Pan American 
Airways in South America. Consult: Finch, 
R. J., The World’s Airways; Freudenthal, 
E. E., The Aviation Business; Lissitzyn, 
O. J., International Air Transport and Na- 
tional Policy; Hagar, A. R., Wings Over 
the Américas. Write to the Department of 
Publicity, Pan American Airways, Inc., 135 
East 42nd St., New York City, for free 
maps and phlets. New Horizons, Pan 
American’s house organ, published monthly, 
costs 10 cents a copy or $1.00 yearly and 
is full of interesting material about avia- 
tion and Latin America. 


Abraham Lincoln 


Before class reads the picture account 
of President Lincoln have members of 
the class name those whom they con- 
sider to be America’s 5 greatest presi- 
dents. List these names on the board. 
Next have pupils name the outstanding 


' characteristics of these presidents. Traits 


in common should underscored. 
Next have class read the picture account 
of Lincoln and pick out any additional 
characteristics of Lincoln. A committee 
of members of the class might arrange 
a program for class or assembly in 
commemoration of Lincoln. Three RCA 
records with Raymond Massey in the 
role of Lincoln are available. These may 
be played on any standard erence. 
Selections from Lincoln’s Second In- 
augural address might be read. 

Short biographies of Lincoln are: Agar, 
H., The People’s Choice, pp. 174-94; 
Bolton, S. K., Famous American Statesmen, 
pp. 277-95; Hagedorn, H., The Book of 
Courage, pp. 168-82; Morgan, J., Our 
Presidents, pp. 183-59; Sparks, E. E., The 
Men Who Made the Nation, pp. 378-410. 
See also Carl Sandburg’s essay and the ex- 
cerpt from “Abe Lincoln in Illinois” in 
the Combined or English editions of this 
issue of Scholastic. 


Air Navigation 


Every American should understand 
something of the problems of air navi- 
gation. After class has read the article 
discuss these questions: (a) How does 
air navigation differ from sea navigation? 
(b) Why are degrees used rather than 
compass points? (c) In plotting an over- 
seas flight would you think in terms of 
land miles or nautical miles? (d) What 
are the main instruments used in air 
navigation? (e) What is the difference 
between air speed and ground speed? 


TEACHERS SECTION 


Turning the Tax Clock Ahead 


Modern Problems, American History, 
Economics. : 


Unfortunately many Americans seem 
to be seid concerning their 1942 
income tax obligations. The class should 
discuss the following points as the ar- 
ticle on taxes is being read: (a) Is it 
true that no income tax returns on 1942 
income need be made pending the 
establishment of a “pay-as-you-go” plan? 
(b) Why does the Victory Tax not 
apply to taxes on 1942 income? (c) 

ow much of a tax must be paid on a 
1942 net income of $1200, $1500, 
$1800, for single persons, married per- 
sons with or without dependents, etc.? 
(d) What are the advantages to tax- 

ayers of “pay-as-you-go” methods? (e) 
Would om methods serve to check in- 
flation as does the present Revenue Act? 
(f) By what means will Congress prob- 
ably try to raise additional income from 
taxation? 


Finland: Unwilling Axis Partner 
Modern Problems, European History. 


Have class study the map of Finland 
in this issue of Scholastic. One or more 
pupils should point out on the wall 
map of Europe the small states on Rus- 
sia’s western boundary and how these 
states offer strategic values desired by 
Russia. Next have class read the article 
on Finland. Discuss these points: (a) 
Why Finland, with Germany’s help, is 
fighting Russia; (b) How Finland dem- 
onstrates the minority problems peculiar 
to Europe; (c) Why Russia feels she 
must dominate the small nations, in- 
cluding Finland, on her western border; 
(d) Why Finland, possibly unwillingly, 
is serving German ends; (e) that re- 
gardless of the outcome of this war 
Finland stands to lose. 


[Continued on next page] 





Important Notice 


TEACHERS EDITION desk cop- 
ies of Scholastic are now enclosed 
in the student bundle. They are the 
top copies and can be readily iden- 
tified by a row of black stars along 
the top of the front cover, in addi- 
tion to the usual Teachers Edition 
sub-title. This new plan will make 
certain that your desk copies of 
Scholastic are always at oe at the 
time you receive the student copies, 
Heretofore, the TEACHERS EDI- 
TION was mailed in a separate 
wrapper, and frequently reached 
the teacher after the student copies 
had been received. 
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Fortitude 
Modern Problems, European History. 
The fortitude with which the eee 
ot England are meeting the conditions 
of war serves *s an example to Ameri- 
cans. After class has read Dr. Com- 
mager’s article raise these questions: (a) 
Do you think the American people are 
too complacent about the war? (b) 
Can you give any definite examples of 
ways in which the American people are 
tightening their belts to meet the de- 
mands upon civilians? (c) Is there any 
reason for thinking that here in the 
United States civilian defense precau- 
tions and training can be relaxed? (d) 
What are local regulations concerning 
black-outs? (e) What can the average 
citizen do when he learns of efforts by 
others to obtain special privileges, to 
evade rationing rules, to pa*ronize black 
markets? (f) In what ways are pupils 
in the local school aiding the war effort? 
(g) What are the responsibilities of 
young Americans of school age to civi- 
lian defense? 





Key to “We Challenge You” 
(Social Studies Quiz, P. 16) 
1. 6, 7, 8 9, 1, 5, 4, 3, &. 
[l. 1-b; 2-c; 3-a; 4-a; 5-c; 6-b; 7-b; 8-c. 
Ill. 1-T; 2-F; 3-T; 4-T; 5-T; 6-F; 7-F- 
8-T; 9-T. 
IV. I-b; 2-b; 3-b; 4-c; 5-c. 


FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 
The Enemy 


This issue ot Scholastic contains only 
the first part of this short story The 
concluding part wil) appear in next 
week’s issue. Perhaps you will prefer 
to wait until the story has appeared 
in its entirety before discussing it. How- 
ever, here are some discussion questions 
which pupils may answer when they 
have read the first installment: 


1. Why does the author carefully set 
the scene at the very beginning? 

2. What are some contributing factors 
in Sadao’s background which help you 
to understand what kind of person he is? 

8. What do you think of Sadao’s early 
attitude towards Hana—that “he would 
love her if it were at all possible”? Do 
Americans practice this attitude? 

4. Why do you think Sadao and Hana 
did not throw the wounded sailor back 
into the seaP 

5. Point out some realistic details, that 
tell you Pearl Buck knows the Orient. 

6. Explain Yumi’s stubbornness. Do you 
think her attitude is natural? 

7. Do you think that either Sadao or 
Hana had. any real doubts that their gov- 


ernment and their army were doing right? 

Since the conclusion of the story is 
not here, your pupils may wish to make 
predictions as to the probable outcome. 
Such conjecture, however, should be 
based strictly on hints which the author 


has given. Has she, tor instance, char- 

Sadao in such a way that you 
fee] certain he will continue to shelter 
the American sailor and to aid him to 
escape? Or does she suggest that Sadao 
is too much bound by precedent and 
patriotism and a feeling of enmity 
towards Americans to do such a thing? 


The Election of Lincoln 


This selection trom the play, Abe 
Lincoln in Illinois, is just enough of a 
suggestion to encourage your pupils to 
read the entire play, if they have not 
done so before. Mr. Sherwood, in his 
preface to There Shall Be No Night, 
points out how all of the plays he has 
done are really of a piece, so far as the 
real mind-stuff is concerned. He had 
been thinking about Abe Lincoln for 
twenty years before he wrote it. It states 
clearly the same things he had tried to 
say in all his other serious plays and 
pretaces. In it he emphasizes the same 
point which Sandburg brin; out in 
the other Lincoln selection in this issue 
-Lincoln saved the Union “and the 
right of. its citizens to the liberty which 
today in a world disrupted with hatred, 
oppression and bestial brutality we still 
enjcy.” 

Questions tor Discussion. 

1 How. does the playwright build the 
suspense in this scene, even though we 
know its ovtcome from historical facts? 

,. 2. How de you think Mary feels about 
the election? Abe? Billy Herndon? 

8 What is the prevailing mood of the 
scene? 

4. What special problems did the play- 
wright face in writing pg for this 
play? How would you go about solvin 
these problems if you were writing suc 
a play 


Abraham Lincoln 


The article on Lincoln by Carl Sand- 
burg deserves careful attention if only 
because its author has made himself 
the outstanding biographer of Abraham 
Lincoln. In addition to the fact that 
Sandburg’s biography is more complete 
and probably more authentic than any 
we have yet had, it is written in an 
unusually poetic style and will stand 
alone as a work of literature. This, of 
course, is just one excerpt from one 
of the several volumes which make up 
Sandburg’s colossal portrait. Have pu- 
pils read it first for the additional light 
it throws on Lincoln. Then they may 
wish to discuss the style, looking par- 
ticularly for earthy, homely expressions, 
for construction of sentences so 
as to place the emphasis in exactly the 
right place, and for poetic concepts. 


FOR THE STUDY OF POETRY 


Poems to Remember 


Before reading. together the title 
poem of Margaret Walkér’s volume, 


have pupils discuss some ot the things 
we have a right to expect from poetry 
and some of the ways in which poetry 
differs from . Particularly help 
pupils to recognize that the music of 
“sie may not need to depend on regu- 
rhyme and rhythm any .aore than 
modern music depends on melody and 
beat. Probably the two things to look 
for in “For My People” are its moving 
power and its insistent, simple, but 
cumulative rhythms. After reading the 
m together, pupils should recognize 
the i Sythes of ie ton 
stanza without any difficulty. Encour- 
age them to overemphasize this rhythm 
at first, if necessary, in order to feel it. 
A few questions on the content of 
this poem may not be out of place: 
1. What is meant by “the gone years 
and the now years and the abe years”? 
How is this a more poetic way of put- 
On. the thought than the conventional 
wa 
2 Explain “filling the cabarets and tav- 


erns and other people’s pockets.” 
8. Interpret the line, «pet a beauty tull 


ot healing and a strength of final clenching 
be the pulsing in our spirits and our 
blood.” 


Round Table 

When pupils have read “A Negro 
Youth Speaks,” tet them comment on 
the criticism that the author “has not 
yet gained her (Margaret Walker’s) 
direct and realistic imagery.” Perhaps 
they could show just where such imag- 
ery might be employed to advantage. 
The internal rhyme in the is skill- 
ful Let pupils decide whether the 
effect it adds to the poem is of sufficient 
importance-to make the necessary te- 
strictions_ot writing worth while. 

“MacArthur's Men” is a. stirring 

. Let one pupil read it aloud while 
the others listen. Then have the mem- 
bers of the audience comment on its 
musica] qualities. Are there any words 
o; phrases you would change, either to 
increase the effectiveness of the poem 
or to avoid triteness? 

In “Steel Ghosts” another type ot 
writing is encou.tered. The emotional 
impact of this poem will probably be 
greater on pupils who have seen such 
things as steel furnaces. Let the class 
decide, however, which of the three 
poems in this week’s “Round Table” & 
their favorite. 





Key to “Sharpen Your Wits” 


1 M-1l; B-2; N-3; A-4. . 

It 1-F; 2-T; 3-T; 4-T; 5-F. 

Ill. 1-b; 2-a; 3-b; 4-a. 

IV. Strike out third sentence: “When 
the American sailor,” etc. 

Words to the Wise: 1-b; 2-a; 3-c; 4-a; 


5-e; 6-b; 7-a; 8-b; 9-c; 10-a: ll-a; 12-c; 


18-b; 14-b; 15-c. 
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OFF THE PRESS 


PAMPHLETS 

Teachers who have been laying —_ 
emphasis on global geography for the air 
age, and who found the Air Geography 
material in the December 14 issue of spe- 
cial value, will be interested in a new 
publication of C. §. Hammond & Co. (84 
Lexin: Ave., New York), well-known 
atlas . It is Hammond’s Global Map 
for the Air Age, a four-color wall map of 
the world on an azimuthal equidistant pro- 
jection, based on Washington, D. C. as 
center, and giving accurate directions for 
great circle sky routes. (Price, $1; $1.98 
mounted. ) 

. e ° 

How Much Do You Know About Al- 
‘ohol? is a pamphlet by Thomas R. Car- 
:kadon, Chief of the Education Depart- 
ment, Twentieth Cen Fund. It sum- 
marizes the latest scientific findings on the 
cffects of alcohol. The material was pre- 
pa — for use by the U.S.O.- 
'.M.C.A. The pamphlet answers common 
questions about the use of alcohol, basing 
its answers on scientific inquiry into the 
questions. (Association Press, 347 Madison 
Avenue, New York. 5c each, 100 copies for 
$3.00. ) 

° 2 * . 

Tobacco and Health is a pamphlet by 
Arthur H. Steinhaus and Florence M. Grun- 
derman, published by Association Press. It 
considers some facts about smoking, in- 
cluding nicotine, nose, mouth and throat 
irritation, ulcers, heart rate and blood pres- 
sure, effect on athletes, vision, nerves, ma- 
ternity and longevity Price 35c 

oe 6 

[he National Association of Secondary 
School Principals and the National Council 
tor the Social Studies, both affiliated with 
the National Education Association, pub- 
lish a series of unit problems in American 
life The following are among those re. 
cently released: 


The American Family, % Burgess: and 


Baumgartner (Unit No. 80c). This 
booklet considers the problems of family 
relations facing American youth. The ques 
tion is defined and analyzed, its causes 
sought, its goals set and means for achiev- 
ing these goals presented in Part Qne, 
Part Two contains **2ching aids, films, and 
bibliography. 


Agriculture, by Christensen, Clark and 
Knapp (Unit No. 8, 30c). Part One con- 
siders the more important problem: of the 
farmer and rural America, explains the 
need for public action, discusses causes, 
goals, and means. Part Two contains teach- 


ing aids 


Crime, by Sellin and Busey (Unit No. 
9, $0c). This pamphlet is concerned with 





“HELP WIN THE WAR” 
Selected for use in High Schoo! 
VICTORY CORPS PROGRAMS 
Free 16mm Catalog—"SMW” 
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Teachers Please Note 
New WPB Order! 


In order to comply promptly and 
fully with the new WPB order lim- 
iting the use of paper, Scholastic 
Magazines have made several 
changes. We no longer can be as 
generous as formerly with sample 
copies and copies furnished on ten- 
tative orders. For example, re- 
quests for single issue trial orders 
will be limited hereafter to 5 copies 
of the current issue. “Tentative” 
orders, subject to revision, must be 
confirmed giving definite quantity 
within a week in order to insure re- 
ceiving copies of all issues. Our 
first concern is to fill al] orders for 
our regular subscribers. Therefore. 
we shall deeply appreciate your 
cooperation in advising us at once, 
on the return card we sent you, the 
number .of copies of each edition 
you will require for the semester 
You may pay for the subscriptions 
later in the semester at your con 
venience 

Maurice R. Rospinson 
Publisher 
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GLOBAL MAP for the AIR AGE 


A Great Circle Skyway Guide 

















Strange os Ko mee ‘Srl. auickest rout 
to Darwin, Australia, from -Washington, D. C., 
crosses Canada! You head northwest on the great 
circle route to this 8. Hemisphere city. There are 
many more wonders revealed by this new. colored, 
globa} map Straight lines are great circles—draw 
them on the varnish protected marking surface. Distance 
and travel time scale for planes, warships. convoys. 
Size 22” x 29”—costs much less than you usually spend 
for wall, maps. - 

Map mougeed on‘ Rosiy"auty wound, Syelets: ready tze?" 
hang on the wall, id. ‘ $1. 

Sent on 5 days approval 
BOUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


C. $. HAMMOND & COMPANY 
84 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y 





the causes and extent of criminal behavior, 
its prevention and treatment. Teaching aids 
are well treated. 
e @e@ ° 

The National Service Board tor Religious 
Objectors, Washington, D. C., has pub- 
lished The Conscientious Objector Under 
the Selective Training and Service Act of 
1946. It discusses sioncombatant service 
ana work of national importance upen to 
objectors. An approved she of camps em- 
ploying various types of projects, ac, sah ’ 
soi] conservation, forestry, national parks, 
public health, hospitals, farms, etc., is ex- 
plained. Also the procedure of appeal from 





other classifications is outlined. Price 5c 
each, $4.00 per hundred. 
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PHONE TELEGRAMS T0 


Postal 
Telegraph 


CHARGES FOR TELEGRAMS 
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This Fall American school teachers used more than 
one-half million copies of the various editions 
of SCHOLASTIC Magazines every week in their class- 
rooms. 


In the excerpts from teachers' letters below some of 
our teacher-subscribers tell you why they are now 
using more than one-half million copies of SCHOL- 
ASTIC Magazines in their classes every week. From 
Provincetown to The Presidio, from small towns, 
hamlets, and cities scores of teachers’ letters all 
tell the same story. 


PUPILS AND PARENTS ENJOY IT 


My pupils enjoy reading SCHOLASTIC and I feel they 
learn a great deal about the world in which they 
live that would not otherwise be available to them. 
They report that they take SCHOLASTIC home and 
their parents enjoy it too. In many of these homes, 
no other magazines are read — making SCHOLASTIC 
especially valuable. -E. B. R., Mich. 


ENCOURAGES GOOD READING 


SCHOLASTIC has no peer among magazines of its kind, 
and I intend to continue using it as long as I am 
teaching. I find that it encourages good reading 
by showing high school students that good reading 
can be enjoyable reading. 

-H. J. W., Mississippi 


STIMULATES CLASS DISCUSSION 


I find that SCHOLASTIC presents a large variety of 
interesting material which stimulates eager and 
enthusiastic class discussion among my pupils. 
My students eagerly read each issue. 


-P. L. C., New Hampshire 


does @& complete job." 


SPINS 
SN 


A PRACTICAL TEACHING TOOL 


I have used SCHOLASTIC as a teaching tool in ny 
classroom each week for several years, and find 
it most valuable and stimulating to me and ny 
students. The material in each issue fits like 


a glove in my classroom work. 
-R. B., Indiana 


EXCELLENT MAPS 


I find the large maps in SCHOLASTIC which are cor- 
related with the leading articles on current prob- 
lems and news background are most helpful in aid- 
ing my pupils to understand the quick moving news 
of today. Your cartographers are to be congratu- 
lated on producing such effective maps which are 
designed especially for classroom use. 

-L. N., New York 


EXCELLENT PLAYS 


The plays which you provide in SCHOLASTIC in every 

other issue have been most valuable for classroom 

use and we have also found them excellent for as- 

sembly programs. In no other magazine, have we ever 

been able to find such plays in addition to a well- 
rogram. 

rounded reading program age ag Ge. 


SCORES OF LETTERS 


like the above are On file in our offices. But even 
better than the large number of letters we received 
from enthusiastic teachers is the fast and ever- 
growing number of teachers in American high schools 
who are continually using more and more copies of 
SCHOLASTIC Magazines in their classes. 


GET YOUR PLEDGE TO THE FLAG POSTER NOW =— > 


sy manne your FINAL ORDER |. 


By mailing your final order now you will help us comply with the War Production Board’s paper 
rationing order for conserving paper by enabling us to set economical press-runs. 


we will be glad to send you the most attractive 


Asa ou 7 
PLEDGE TO THE FLAG shown at the right. This PLEDGE TO THE FLAG is lithographed in five colors— 
, and mailed to you in a strong mailing tube—size 11” x 14” 


token of our appreciation for your hel 


lacquered surface which can be wa: 
ready for framing. You should have one in your ciassroom! 


SCHOLASTI 


430 KINNARD AVENUE 


HANDY 
ORDER 
COUPON 
on page 
3-T of this 
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ARGARET WALKER is a poet of 
twenty-eight who has just published 
her first volume of verse—For My Peo- 
ple. The accomplishments of her people 
since their emancipation by Lincoln is 
not its theme. She takes that for 
granted. In straightforward, controlled, 
but intense poetry she writes of the ma- 
jority, of her people as she sees them 
today—“lost, disinherited, dispossessed 
and happy people,” -people who are 
“full of a hundred unfulfilled dreams of 
today,” people “whose fists beat against 
the bars with a strange insistency.” Of 
these deeply moving poems Stephen 
Vincent Benét says in his eattane: 
“This is what one Anierican has found 
and seen—this is the song of her peo- 
ple, of her part of America. You can- 
not deny its honesty, you cannot deny 
its candor.” 

The title poem, quoted here in part, 
is her most complete and direct state- 
ment of the plight and struggle of the 
Negro. The adjectives, the descrip- 
tions, pile up inthe long and partly un- 
punctuated sentences with powerful ef. 
fect. It is a realistic poem, surging with 
sympathetic feeling, and warning all 
who are unwilling to “let a people lov- 
ing freedom come to growth.” 

There is less serious writing in the 
book, ballads and portraits of shivering 
appeal. Their titles indicate their con- 
tent: “Two-Gun Buster and Trigger 
Slim,” “Long John Nelson and Sweetie 
Pie.” Most interesting of all is “Molly 
Means,” who was “a hag and a witch; 
Chile of the devil, the dark, and sitch.” 
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MARGARET WALKER 


A teacher of English at Livingstone College, Salis- 
bury, North Carolina, Margaret Walker is likely to 
exert considerable influence over the people of her 
race. Ghe herself has had many advantages. Her par- 
ents are university graduates, her father a Methodist 
minister, her mother a teacher of music. She was 
graduated in'1935 from Northwestern University and 


FOR MY PEOPLE 


By MARGARET WALKER 


For my people everywhere singing their slave songs repeatedly: their 
dirges and their ditties and their blues and jubilees, praying their 
prayers nightly to an unknown god, bending their knees humbly to 
an‘unseen power; 


For my people lending their strength to the years, to the_gone years and 
the now years and the maybe years, washing ironing cooking scrub- 
bing sewing mending hoeing plowing digging planting pruning 
patching dragging along never gaining never reaping never knowing 
and never understanding; . . . 


For the cramped bewildered years we went to school to learn to know 
the reasons why and the answers to and the people who and the 
places where and the days when, in memory of the bitter hours when 
we discovered we were black and poor and small and different and 
nobody cared and nobody wondered and nobody understood; 


For the boys and girls who grew in spite of these things to be man and 
woman, to laugh and dance and sing and play and drink their wine 
and religion and success, to marry their playmates and bear children 

{ and then die of consumption and anemia and lynching; 


For my people thronging 47th Street in Chicago and Lenox Avenue 
in New York and Rampart Street in New Orleans, lost disinherited 
dispossessed and happy people filling the cabarets and taverns and 
other people’s pockets needing bread and shoes and milk and land 
and money and something—something all our own; . 


“ For my people standing staring trying to fashion a better way from 
confusion, from hypocrisy and misunderstanding, trying to fashion 
a world that will hold all the people, all the faces, all the adams and 
eves and their countless generation: 


Let a new earth rise. Let another world be born. Let peace be written 
in the sky. Let a second generation full of courage issue forth; let 
a people loving freedom comé to growth. Let a beauty full of healing 
and a strength of final clenching be the pulsing in our spirits and 
our blood. Let the martial songs be written, let the dirges disappear. 
Let a-race of men now rise and take control. 


POETRY 21 
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received an M. A. from the University of Iowa in 1940. 
Before she began teaching she held variotis jobs in 
Chicago—as typist, newspaper reporter, editor, and 
on the Federal Writers Project. She has been writing 
since she was thirteen and has previously published in 
Poetry, a Magazine of Verse; Opportunity, a Journal 
of Negro Life; Creative Writing; and American 
Prefaces. 

= —Charlotte Van de Water 








By ALICE E. FIELD 


IX. COSTUMING 
TODAY'S PICTURES 


“@TYLE is the dress of thought,” 
§ wrote Chesterfield. He might well 

have been giving advice to the cos- 
tume designers of motion pictures. 
Through the styles they create for a 


player they really do “dress the 
thoughts” of the character portrayed. 
They begin by making a study of the 
script which they break down into what 
is called “a costume plot.” This gives 
them a general idea of the mood and 
setting of each scene. By this time the 
picture has been cast and they have a 
new element to add—the real personal- 
ity of the actress. In their “idea 
sketches” they must try to catch the 
spirit of the role as that Star can best 
present it. She must be suited to the 
clothes she wears and she must be be- 
comingly dressed ~r much of the charm 
of the picture will be lost. In keeping 
with the modern trend toward sim- 
plicity and reality in settings and cos- 
tumes, they must not dramatize too 
much. They must not make their crea- 
tions so interesting in themselves that 
they take your attention away from the 
story, and yet they must add their quota 


of grace or charm or reality to the pat-~ 


terr of the picture as a whole. 

Question: Which offers the greater 
problem—a period picture or a modern 
one? 

Answer: The modern picture is by 
all means the most difficult. Almost 
eyery period in history has been cov- 
ered and the studio wardrobes are 
bulging with rich and beautiful cos- 
tumes of the past. Of. course the lush 
days when great bolts of silk and fine 
fabrics were rolled out across cutting 
tables are gone. But the expert seam- 
stresses and designers can do wonders 
with a slight refurbishing of these fine 
materials. * 

The neat trick that must be accom- 
plished in designing modern clothes is 
to make certain that they will be high 
fashion when the picture is released, 
perhaps six months or a year later. 
These designers must make a constant 
study of advancing trends and in some 
instances create them. In the days when 







” 





Paris set the styles in women’s dress 
there was an authority which today is 
lacking. And although they are the last 
to claim that credit, the designers of 
modern clothes worn in pictures today 
do greatly influence our fashions. For- 
tunately, they have learned the beauty 
of simplicity. Each garment is expertly 
designed to enhance the special assets 
of the wearer, whether she plays the 
role of a nurse, a factory worker, a 
waitress, or a business executive. 

Q. What are the leading types of 
roles for which costumes for women 
must be designed in these war times? 

A. They fall generally into two 
broad classes—those which touch upon 
some phase of the war and those which 
are purely “escapist,” such as musicals 
and light-hearted comedies. In the first 
class there is not much opportunity for 





Walter Huston and Ann Harding, as 
Ambassador and Mrs. Davies in Mis- 
sion to Moscow, arrive in Russia. 
In this movie Miss Harding wears 
many of Mrs. Davies’ own dresses. 


glamour. Loretta Young cast as an 
American school teacher in the picture 
China, wears tweeds, high leather boots 
and a kerchief around her head. Rosa- 
lind Russell as a aviatrix in Flight for 
Freedom wears ‘men’s shirts and slacks 
with an aviator’s helmet. Ingrid Berg- 
man in For Whom the Bell Tolls wears 
one simple costume throughout, a soft 
faded shirt and trousers; and Maureen 
O’Hara as a teacher in Nazi-occupied 
Europe in the a titled This Land 
Is Mine is clad in plain dark suits and 
simple dresses. 

In most of these pictures the photog- 
raphy is in low-key lighting -in keeping 
with the mood of the story and sil- 
houette becomes, therefore, of greatest 
importance. 


“MOW HOLLYWOOD MAKES MOVIES 


Several stories of the heroic nurses 
on Bataan are in production and_ here 
again glamour must be sacrificed to 
reality. To give the playerg the true 
feeling of the roles, they are dressed in 
every detail as the nurses dressed dur- 
ing that ordeal. Hair styles are drasti- 

ly changed to conform with regula- 
tions, and make-up is reduced to a mini- 
mum. To make sure of the authenticity, 
one of the actual nurses who served in 
that campaign has been called in as 
technical adviser. 

An interesting point in connection 
with the filming of Mission to Moscow 
is the fact that Ann Harding, cast as 


our ex-Ambassador’s wife, will wear . 


several of Mrs. Davies’ own dresses. 
They happen to fit Miss Harding per- 
fectly. 


The designers have a lot more fun 


when they turn ‘away to some of the 
lighter pictures where they might let 
their fancies range freely were it not 
for restrictions. There are still laces 
and chiffons and nets to build into airy 
dancing creations but there is a limit 
to the amount of yardage which may 
be put into a street dress and a length 
beyond which jackets may not go. How- 
ever, they accept it all as a patriotic 
challenge and vie with each other in 
contriving something alluring out of 
what is on hand. Since wide belts are 
no longer permitted they launch a 
vogue for narrowing string belts and 
“dress the thoughts” for gaiety or seri- 
ousness as best they can, with 


“Dresses for breakfast, and dinners 
and balls; — 

Dresses to sit in, and stand in, and 
walk in; 
Dresses to dance in, and flirt in, and 
talk in; rr 
Dresses_in which to do nothing at all; 
Dresses for Winter, Spring, Summer 

and Fall.” 


Class Assignment: Give examples of 
scenes from pictures in which the costumes 
instantly revealed the type of character. 

How would you Pr ny Roddy Mc- 
Dowall’s costumes. to differ in his two pic- 
tures My Friend Flicka and Lassie Come 
Home? 

Give examples of instances in which a 
change of costume style indicated a change 
in character mood. 

In what pictures seen recently were 
the characters properly and interestingly 
costumed? Not in keeping with the charac- 


ters yed? 
kero favorite book and tell how you 
would dress the-characters if you were to 


film the story. 
Coming: The Director Takes Charge. 
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A’ IS appropriate for our issue to- 
day, our contributions concern 
some phase of freedom and man’s 
constant struggle to gain or keep 
freedom. Our first contributor is a 
Negro boy whose feeling of sorrow 
over prejudice and segregation is 
the same as Margaret Walker's (see 
“Poems to Remember”) although he 
has not yet gained her direct and 
realistic imagery. 


A Negro Youth Speaks 
What wish I most in life to have, 
A Negro though I be? 

I know full well within my heart 
What is most dear to me. 


My people have been told by law 
That they are now set free, 

But few there are with heart and soul 
To grant us liberty. 


My sky is gray, there is no day, 

The sun has never shone; 

I’ve found in life too much of strife 
That I must bear alone. 


But Peter believed and was received 
As wind upon the sea, 
So God above, we know as love, 
Shall make my Galilee. 
Hamilton Benham, 16 
Southwestern High School 


Detroit, Mich. 
Margaret H. Kruke, Teacher 


Our next poem is a tribute to those 
who fight the battle today for the 


freedom of all mankind. 


MacArthur's Men 


Who rose up when the bugle blew? 

Who for their home-land’s life and hope 

Stood aguard on the Bataan slope, . 

Keeping us from the resich. 5 crew? 
MacArthur’s men! 


Who in the grime and dirt and muck 

Lay in the shell-holes, slipped in sand, 

Died in the battle, gun. in ey 

Fought like heroes and termed it luck? 
MacArthur’s men! 


Who fromthe fox-holes rose at night? 

Who with knives at each rifle tip, 

Hard steel bayonet, there to rip, 

Killed for country, in soft moonlight? 
MacArthur's men! 
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Who found glory in death out there? 

Who crawled dying, slow, through the 
mud? . 

Who spelled freedom in life’s own 
blood, 


For-us giving all, not just a share? 


Who will live when the war’s no more, 

Live eternal in heart, in mind, 

Live when the peace is made and 
signed? 

Whose names will ring from shore to 
shore? 
MacArthur’s men! 


Elaine Wallace, 15 
Grosse Pointe (Mich.) Country Day School 
Helen E. D'Avignon, Teacher 


William Thomson repeats in many 
poems his wish for another kind of 
freedom, the freedom of security and 
happier living for those who work 
and die in the mills of our industrial 
cities. 

Steel Ghosts 


A man stands in the suburbs south ot 
Pittsburgh, 

Behind the hills that rise from the river. 

A man stands in the dark and quiet of 
the night 

And stares at the sky above the black 
hilltops. 

He watches— 

Crimson and maroon glare on the night 
“hill skyline; . 

Orange flickers. and burns; 
streaks glimmer. 

Down along the river 

The great mills toil to make steel out 
of ore. 


saffron 


Three men died at Eliza furnace. 
Three men died when a blast furnace 
let go. 

Three men died in a hell of hot metal. 

Flaming coke in the air; 

Hot gas in the air- 

Pain descending; 

Death in the mill. 

Three spirits roam at Eliza furnace. 

They hover over the ladles. 

They watch the-charge and the pour. 

Ghosts in the mill; 

Blast furnace wraiths; 

Industry shades; 

Souls of steel. 
o 


I stand and look at a great steel bridge, 
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Rising to a fog moon. 

And in the dark shadows over the river 
I see a man—a colossal form in overalls— 
Bearing a bridge on his shoulders. 


I see a sweat-grimed Slovak in the river 
mist, 

Standing to the fog moon in the water. 

His mighty steel worker's shoulders 

Hold the arches of the bridge with ease; 

In-the night and the fog moon. 


He was a brawny Slovak who died in 
the mill, 

Who fell in.a ladle of molten steel. 

He has been dead for many years— 

Since the steel of the bridge was made. 


Something of the Slovak went with the 
bridge, 
Went in the girders otf structural steel. 
He has been holding up the bridge for 
years— 
In the night—and the fog moon. 
- ° J o e 
In blooming mills and converter houses, 
On blast furnaces and. crane cabs— 
Wherever blood ran with the metal, 
Wherever warm scarlet mingled 
With flaming ruddy orange— 
The steel ghosts walk—and speak. 
Speak with brogue of rough Scotch 
burr, 
Guttural German, broken English; 
Speak Slovak, Polish, Italian; 
Speak in the lingo of steel. 
Pat and Steve, Tony and Joe— 
All the men who burned in molten iron 
And stiffened to a thousand volts in a 
crane cab, 
Who fell into furnaces and roasted in 
as, 
Wander in the mills and watch the 
work. 
Remember them, captains of industry. 
Remembér them, laboring men. 
Remember them, masters and servants 
of steel, 
Do not forget them. 
They are your ghosts. 
William L. Thomson 
Carrick High School 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Matilda Bachmann, Teacher 





per sone gant invites all high 


school students to submit 
their personal writing, the best 
of which will be published in the 
Round Table. Contributions ac- 
companied by a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope will be _re- 
turned, along with individual 
comment and criticism given at 
the discretion of the editor when 
requested. Contributions may be 
in any literary form, prose or 
poetry, adapted to our page 
length, Material submitted for 
this page will be considered for 
the annual Scholastic Awards, 
but for the Poetry Awards a 
total of one hundred lines of 
verse should be submitted. 
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“ QUIZ YOURSELF! 


1. SORT ‘EM OUT 


If you’ve read “The Election of Lincoln,” from Sherwood’s 
play, you know that each of the main characters—Abe, Billy 
Herndon, Mary, and Ninian Edwards—talks in a character- 
istic manner. Use the initial letters of each name to desig- 
nate the speakers of the following lines. 


—_____—]. “You've been saying that over and over again 
all evening. There’s no need to worry. But how can we help wor- 
rying when every new bulletin shows Douglas ahead,” 

—_——_____2. “Can you see what this means? War! Civil 
War! And he'll have the whole terrible responsibility for it— 
a man who ha§ never wanted anything in his life but to be let 
alone, in peace!” 

—_—_____3. “Just give them time to count all the votes 
in New York and then_you'll be on your way to the White 
House.” 

—_—__—__4. ““Yes—we’ve fought the good fight-in the 
dirtiest campaign in the history of corrupt politics.” 


ll.. NOTHING BUT THE TRUTH 


Some of the following statements are true; some are 
false; all have to-do with Carl Sandburg’s article on Lincoln. 
Circle the letter T for true statements or the letter F for 
false ones. No fair peeking. 

1. T F_ Lincoln’s renomination in 1864 was highly favored 
by most of the Senators of his own party. 

2. T F The New York Herald opposed Lincoln because it 
felt he went too far on the matter of slavery. a 

8. T F Lincoln did not claim to have any policy in office 
other than to dé what seemed best when the occasion arose. 

4.T F The qualities which Sandburg sees ‘immortalizing 
Lincoln are human, friendly, and cordial rather than~saintly, 
heroic, and intellectual. 

5. T F In times of disaster Lincoln felt that there was no 
place for humor. 


Ml. FACTS ARE FACTS 


When you have finished reading this week's article on 
“How Hollywood Makes Movies,” underline the best com- 
pleting word or phrase in each of the following sentences: 


1. The greater costume problem is offered by (a) a period 
picture; (b) a modern picture. 

2. Designers break down the script into what is called (a) 
a costume plot; (b) a dress sequence; (c) a fashion cue. 

3. The modern trend in settings and coStumes is towards (a) 
elaborateness and display; (b) simplicity and reality; (c) sym- 
bolism and dramatization. : - 

4. Film costume designers must create styles which will not 
appear dated as much as (a) one year; (b) three years; (c) 
five years from now 


IV. WHAT'S WRONG HERE? 


Read the paragraph below. It concerns “The Enemy. 
One’ sentence in the paragraph is inconsistent with that part 
of the story which appears in this issue. Strike it out. 

Dr. Sadao Hoki had been kept in Japan to perfect a dis- 
covery and to care for the old General, who was ill. He had 
met his wife in America, When the American sailor was 
washed up on the shore nearby, they shielded him because 
of admiration for America. Sadao, probed for the bullet in 
the sailor’s side while Hana administered the anesthetic. _ 
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‘~ EXPRESS YOURSELF! 


PULL UP A CHAIR— » 
—And join the discussion: 

1. Why do you think Lincoln did not want to be elected? Is 
this attitude a justifiable one? 

2. Do you feel that Congress and the public press today are 
as far behind public opinion as they were in Lincolm’s day? Why 
or why not? 


WRITE IT DOWN ' 

1. Write a brief essay of comment and criticism on the poems 
in this week’s “Round Table.” 

2. What have you learned abott Lincoln in the two selections 

ublished this week? Write a brief appreciation of whatever new 
fight you have gained. 

3. Make a list of some other books which you think would 
express to readers overseas the spirit of America. List also the 
books which have made you laugh most. 


‘vy MIND YOUR LANGAUGE 


WORDS TO THE WISE 


Check a, b, or c for the right answer. (1-5 are from “The 
Enemy”; 6-15 are from “Abraham Lincoln.”) 


1. Voluble means (a) spacious (b) talkative (c) fickle and 
light-hearted. 

2. You might view (a) a snake (b) ice cream and cake (c) 
a beautiful sunset with repulsion. 

8, Pallor in a face might indicate (a) buoyant_health (b) 
happiness (c) illness. 

4. A concise statement is (a) short and to the point (b) long 
and involved (c) false. aes 

5. Liberation means (a) generosity (b) reward (c) freedom. 

6. A tardy pupil is one (a) who makes high marks (b) who is 
often late (c) who causes trouble in class. ° 

7. Scrupulous means (a) conscientious (b) emotional (c) 
dishonest. 

8. Antagonism is (a) a structural defect of the eye (b) hos- 
tility (c) a speech of welcome. 

9. (a) King George of England (b) Queen Wilhelmina of the 
Netherlands (c) Mussolini is a despotic ruler. 

10. Vacillating means (a) uncertain and wavering (b) seeking 
revenge (c) inoculating against smallpox. 

11. If a climate has a salutary effect on a person, he may (a) 


‘ enjoy good health (b) get sick (c) try to find a more suitable 


climate. 

12. Vituperation 1s (a) severe inflammation of the eye (b) 
transfer of property from one person to another (c) severe abuse. 

13. Insinuation is (a) a law suit (b) a hint or implication 
(c) the reduction of a substance by burning: 

14. Lampoon is (a) a large fishing net fb) a written satire 
designed to ridicule a person (c) a decorative garland. 

15. Chaos is (a) a state of physical collapse (b) a man- 
drawn carriage used in the Orient_(c) utter disorder.; 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 
coalition (k6é 4 lish im). A union for joint action. 
lush (lish). Luxuriant. 
segregation (sé gré gd shin). Act of separating or setting 
44 


apart. 4 
pore (sdf frim). A yellow-red color. 

wraiths (raths). Apparitions, ghosts. , 

(First word from Election of Lincoln.” Next one from 
“How Hollywood Makes Movies.” Last three from “Round 


Table.” ) 
4 


Prepared by Leonard Paris and Gretta 
Baker ® Answers in Teacher~ Edition 
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Pride in his professional skill said “Cure 
him.” Hatred for an enemy said “Let him die.” 
What was the young Japanese surgeon to do? 


R. SADAO HOKIS house was 
D built on a spot of the Japanese 
. coast where as a little boy he 
had often played. The low square stone 
house was set upon rocks well above a 
narrow beach that was outlined with 
bent pines. As a boy Sadao had climbed 
the pines, —— himself on his 
bare feet, as he had seen men do in 
the South Seas when they climbed for 
coconuts. His father had taken him 
often to the islands of those seas, and 
never had he failed to say to the little 
brave boy at his side, “Those islands 
yonder, they are the stepping stones to 
the future for gag 

“Where shall we step from them?’ 
Sadao had asked peslaentee 

“Who knows?” his father had an- 
swered. “Who can limit our future? It 
depends on what we make it.” 

Sadao had taken this into his mind 
as he did everything his father said, 
his father who never joked o1 played 
with him but who spent infinite pains 
upon him who was his only son. Sadao 
knew that.his education was his father’s 
chief concern. For this reason he had 
been sent at twenty-two to America to 
learn all that could be learned of sur- 
gery and medicine. He had come back 
at thirty and before his father died he 
had seen Sadao become famous not only 
as a surgéon but as a scientist. Because 
he was now perfecting a discovery 
which would render wounds entirel 
clean he had not been sent abroad wi 
the ‘troops. Also, he knew, there was 
some slight danger that the old General 
might need an operation for a condi- 


tion tor which he was now being 
treated medically, and for this possi- 
bility Sadao was being kept in Japan. 

ouds were rising from the ocean 
now. The unexpected warmth of the 
= few days had at night drawn heavy 
og from the cold waves. Sadao watched 
mists hide outlines of a little island near 
the shore and then come creeping up 
the beach below the house, wreathing 
around the pines. In a few minutes fog 
would be wrapped about the house too. 
Then he would go into the room where 
Hana, his wife, would be waiting for 
him with the two children. 

But at this moment the door opened 
and she looked out, a dark-blue woolen 
haori over her kimono. She came to him 
affectionately and put her arm through 
his as he stood, smiled and said noth- 
ing. He-had met Hana in America, but 
he had waited to fall in love with her 
until he was sure she was Japanese. His 
father would never have received her 
unless’she had been pure in-her race. 
He wondered often whom he would 
have married if he had not met Hana, 
and by what luck he had found her in 
the most casual way, by chance liter- 
ally, at an American professor's house. 
The professor and his wife had been 
kind people anxious to do something for 
their few foreign students, and the stu- 
dents, though bored, had accepted this 
kindness. Sadao had often told Hana 
how nearly he had not gone to Pro- 
fessor Harley's house that night—the 
rooms were so small, the food so bad, 
the professor’s wife so voluble. But he 
had gone and there he had found Hana, 
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a THE ENEMY 


By Pearl Buck 


A Story in Two Parts: 
Part | 


a new student, and had felt he would 
love her if it were at all possible. 

Now he felt her hand on his arm and 
was aware of the pleasure it gave him, 
even though they had been married 
years enough to have the two children. 
For they had not married heedlessly in 
America. They had finished their work 
at school and had come home to Japan, 
and when his father had seen her the 
marriage had been arranged in the old 
Japanese way, although Sadao and 
Hana had talked everything over be- 
forehand. They were perfectly happy. 
She laid her cheek against his arm. 

It was at this moment that both ot 
them saw something black come out 
of the mists. It was a man. He was 
flung up out of the ocean—flung, it 
seemed, to his feet by a breaker. He 
staggered a few steps, his body outlined 
against the mist, his arms above his 
head. Then the curled mists hid him 
again. 

“Who is that?” Hana cried. She 
dropped Sadao’s arm and they both 
leaned over the railing of the veranda. 
Now they saw him again. The man 
was on his hands and knees crawling. 
Then they saw him fall on his face and 
lie there. 

“A fisherman perhaps,” Sadao said, 


“washed from his boat.” He ran quickly 


down the steps and behind him Hana 
came, her wide sleeves flying. A mile 
or two away on either side there were 
fishing villages, but here was only the 
bare and lonely coast, dafigerous with 
rocks. The surf beyond the beach was 
spiked with rocks. Somehow the man 
had mdhaged to come through them— 
he must be badly. torn. 

They saw when they came toward 
him that indeed it was so. The sand on 
one side of him had already a stain 
of red soaking through. 

“He is wounded,” Sadao exclaimed. 
He made haste to the man, who lay mo- 
tionless, his face in the sand. An old 
cap stuck to his head soaked with sea 
water. He was in wet rags of garments. 
Sadao stopped, Hana at his side, and 
turned the man’s head. They saw the 
face. 

“A white man!” Hana whispered. 

Yes, it was a white man. The wet 
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ms fell singe and there was his wet 
yellow hair, long, as though for many 
weeks it had not been cut, and upon 
his young and tortured face was a rough 
yellow beard. He was unconscious and 
knew nothing that they did for him. 

Now Sadao remembered the wound, 
and with his expert fingers he began to 
search for it. Blood flowed freshly at 
his touch. On the right side of his lower 
back Sadao saw that a gun wound had 
been reopened. The flesh was blackened 
with powder. Sometime, not many days 
ago, the man had been shot and had 
not been tended. It was bad chance that 
the rock had struck the wound. 

“Oh, how he is bleeding!” Hana whis- 
pered again in a solemn voice. The 
mists screened them now completely, 
and at this time of day no one came 
by. The fishermen had gone home and 
even the chance beachcombers would 
have considered the day at an end. 

“What shall we do with this man?” 
Sadao muttered. But his trained hands 
seemed of their own will to be doing 
what they could to stanch the-fearful 
bleeding. He packed the wound with 
the sea moss that strewed the beach. 
The man moaned with pain in his 
stupor but he did not awaken. 

“The best thing that we could do 
would be to put him back in the sea,” 
Sadao said, answering himself. 

Now that the bleeding was stopped 
for the moment he stood up and dusted 
the sand from his hands. 

“Yes, undoubtedly that would be 
best,” Hana said steadily. But she con- 
tinued to stare down at the motionless 
man. 

“If we sheltered a white man in our 
house we should be arrested and if we 
turned him over as a prisoner, he would 
certainly die,” Sadao said. , 

“The kindest thing would be to put 
him back into the sea,” Hana said. But 
neither of them moved. They were star- 
ing with a curious repulsion upon the 
inert figure. 

“What is he?” Hana whispered. 

“There is something about him that 
looks American,” Sadao said. He took 
up the battered cap. Yes, there, almost 
te was the faint lettering. “A sailor,” 
e said, “from an American warship.” 
He spelled it out: “U. S. Navy.” Th 
man was a prisoner of war! , 

“He has escaped,” Hana cried softly, 
“and that is why he is wounded.” 

“In the back,” Sadao agreed. 

They hesitated, looking at each other. 
Then Hana said with resolution: 

“Come, are we able to put him back 
into the sea?” 

“If I am able, are you?” Sadao asked. 

“No,” Hana said. “But if you can do 
it alone...” / 

Sadao hesitated again. “The strange 
thing is,” he said, “that if the man 
were whole I could turn him over to the 


























Pearl Buck 


EARL BUCK, author of seven- 

teen books and a long list of 
short stories and articles, was born in 
West Virginia but was taken by her 
missionary parents to China when 
she was about four months old. 
There she grew up, learning to speak 


Chinese before she did English. “My 


mother taught me and fitted me for 
college and gave me all that I have,” 
she writes. “Most of all did she teach 
me the beauty that lies in words and 
in what words will say.” 

Mss. Buck learned her lessons at 
her mother’s knee well. Not long af- 
ter she had come back to this coun- 
try to live, her novel The Good 
Earth, published in 1931, was 
awarded the Pulitzer Prize, was 
made into a successful movie, gave 


its author the Howells Medal of the 
Academy of Arts and Letters and, 
with Mrs. Buck’s subsequent work, 
led to her becoming the Nobel Prize 
winner of 1938. 

Recently she has given much of 
her time to the East & West Associa- 
tion which she founded last year. 
This organization attempts to trans- 
late to Americans the probems of the 
Far East, and vice versa. (See Scbol. 
Oct. 26-31, 1942.) 

In the photo above Mrs. Buck is 
shown at one of the Association's 
broadcasts with Anor, Adet, and 
Mei-Mei Lin, the daughters of the 
famous Chinese writer, Lin Yutang. 
The little boy is Edward Hsia, son of 
the manager of the Bank of China, 
New York City. These four children 
were chosen for the broadcast be- 
cause they can speak Mandarin. 





lice without difficulty. I care nothing 
for him. He is my enemy. All Amer- 
icans are my enemy. And he is only a 
common fellow. You see how foolish 
his face is. But since he is wounded. . .” 

“You also cannot throw him back to 
the sea,” Hana said. “Then there is only 
one thing to do. We must carry him into 
the house.” 

“But the servants?” Sadao inquired. 

“We must simply tell them that we 
intend to give him to the police—as in- 
deed we must, Sadao. We must think 
of the children and your position. It 
would endanger all of us if we did 
not give this man over as a prisoner of 
war. 
“Certainly,” Sadao agreed. “I would 
not think of doing anything else.” 

Thus agreed, together they lifted the 
man. He was very light, like a fowl 
that has been half-starved for a long 
time until it is only feathers and skele- 
ton. So, his arms hanging, they carried 
him up the steps and into the side door 
of the house. This door opened into a 
passage and down the passage 
carried the man toward an empty bed- 


“room. It had been the bedroom of 


Sadao’s father and since his death it 
had not been used. They. laid the man 
on the deeply-matted floor. ae a 
here had been Japanese to please the ol 
man. who would never in his own home 
sit on a chair or sleep in a foreign bed. 
Hana went-to the wall cupboards and 
slid back a door and took out a soft 
quilt. She hesitated. The quilt was 
covered with flowered silk and the lin- 
ing was pure white silk. 

“He is so dirty,” she murmured in 
distress. 

“Yes, he had better be washed,” 
Sadao agreed. “If you will fetch hot 
water I will wash him.” 


“I cannot bear for you to touch him,” 


she said. “We shall have to tell the 
servants he is here. I will tell Yumi now. 
She can leave. the children for a few 
minutes and she can wash him.” 
Sadao considered a moment. “Let it 
be’so,” he agreed. “You tell Yumi and 
I will tell the others.” 
But the utter pallor of the man’s un- 
conscious face moved him first to stoop 
(Continued on page 35) 
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February 8-13, 1943 


YOUR JOB IN THE ARMY AIR FORCES 


By Norman V. Carlisle 


Scholastic Vocational Editor 


—but—! The but is that they must 

be men capable of holding down 
highly skilled jobs. The authorities who 
select men for the jobs that make our 
Air Forces tick have done a lot of think- 
ing about the vocational qualifications. 
At first many skilled workers with 


\ 
|" U. S. Army Air Forces need men 


actual experience ‘n such fields as radio’ 


operation were available to the Air 
Forces. They found places readily af- 
ter the stiff courses of training provided 
in the specialized Air Force schools. 
Now, to reach its great objective of 
2,500,000 in the Air Force personnel, 
it has been necessary to turn to young 
men without experience, but with the 
right basic qualifications. 

If you want to find a place in the 
Air Forces, you can start making that 
piace right now in school. The U. S. 
Office of Education and the Army 
Forces have carefully worked out the 
high school and college subjects which 
will be most helpful to men who want 
to get into each of the 26 major jobs 
which form the backbone of the flight 
and ground personnel. 

Let’s look at some of them. One im 
portant job is that of “Aircraft Ar- 
morer.” His job is to inspect, adjust 
and repair armament equipment, aerial 
machine guns, cannons, bomb racks, 
and many intricate mechanisms. A 
skilled and specialized job! Success in 
it begins by taking the right courses— 
and really learning them. Some of them 
are: Mathematics through trigonometry; 
mechanical drawing; blueprint reading; 
a thorough grounding in physics; ma- 
chine shop; physical training. 

Look at thé job of the aircraft me- 
chanic. His is the task of checking the 
condition of airplanes and engines, 
making repairs, replacements and ad- 
justments; i ing critical parts of 
the craft, such as electrical and control 
systems, undercarriage, brakes, motors, 
and propellers. The start toward being 
an aircraft mechanic can be made in 
high school, by taking such courses as 
airplane mechanics, sheet metal, weld- 
ing, woodworking, mechanical drawing, 
pattern making, mathematics, etc. 

Then there. is the important job of 
the radio operator, who serves as the 
connecting link between the plane and 
ground stations, relays necessary infor- 
mation to ground personnel, receives 
weather information, and rates all 
radio oquirert aboard “the plane. 
Neither does his job lack in excitement, 
for in case of an enemy attack, he acts 


A 
/ 


Doubling in brass! Radio operator 
mans gun when enemy appears. 


as an aerial er. The ground-work 
for such a job can be laid right, now, 
by taking such courses as radio, electri- 
cal shop, bench metal, ‘mechanical 
drawing, mathematics and science as 
applied to radio, physical training. 

Or would you like to wear the 
“badge of the bombardier”? That dark 
ring around your eye, caused by peer- 
ing into the famous American bomb 
sight, would signify that you were that 
one individual of the bomber crew re- 
sponsible for directing the flight of the 
bomber when approaching the scene of 
action, for aiming the bombs, and drop- 
ping them on enemy objectives. Again, 
a knowledge of mathematics is impor- 
tant, along with science, map reading, 
blueprint reading, iachieeseal drawing, 
and, of course, physical training. 

There is also the aerial engineer who 
flies with bofnber and transport planes, 
makes irs and adjustments during 
the flight, substitutes for or helps the 
co-pilot in mechanical operations, and 
who also serves as aerial gunner during 
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attack. For his job, a knowledge of air- 
plane mechanics, sheet metal, bench 
metal work, welding, woodworking, 
mathematics, equations and formulas, 
measurements, scales, geometrical fig- 
ures, and science is essential. 

An interest in cameras and photog- 
raphy might make you yearn to aim 
your camera from the sky. The aerial 
photographer makes photographs from 
planes in a assembles mosaic maps, 
prepares chemica: solutions for de- 
—s and printing. Courses in ma- 
chine shop, mechanical drawing, blue- 
print reading, optics, geography, car- 
tography, and chemistry are helpful. 

These are just a few of the 26 po- 
sitions, any one of which has its own 
qualifications and importance. Naviga- 
tors, aircraft machinists, aircraft weld- 
ers, teletype repairmen, parachute rig- 
gers, radio mechanics, weather ob- 
servers, administrative clerks, and, of 
course, the not-to-be-forgotten pilot. 

Yes, the U.S. Army Air Force needs 
men. And there is no time like the 


present to check up on your qualifica- ¥ 


tions, and to do something about it. 


Questions and Answers 


Q: Where can I get more information 
about job possibilities in the Army Air 
Force? 

A: You can ask the nearest U. S. Army 
Recruiting and Induction Station, or you 
may write to the “Commanding General” 
of the service command in which your 
state is located. These Service Commands 
are as follows: 

First Service Command: Headquarters, 
Boston, Mass. — Connecticut, Maine, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire. Rhode 
Island, Vermont. 

Second Service Command: Headquarters, 
Governors Island, N. Y.—Delaware, New 
Jersey, New York. 

Third Service Command: Headquarters, 
Baltimore, Md.—Dist: of Columbia, 
Maryland, Pennsylvania, Virginia. 

Fourth Service Command: Headquarters, 
Atlanta, Ga.—Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Tennessee. 

Fifth Service Command: Headquarters, 
Columbus, Ohio—Indiana, Kentucky, 
Ohio, West Virginia. 

Sixth Service Command: Heéadquarters, 
Chicago, Ill.—Illinois, Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin. 

Seventh Service Command: Headquarters, 
Omaha, Neb.—Colorado, Iowa, Kansas, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Wyoming. 

Eighth Service Command: Headquarters, 
San Antonio, Texas—Arkansas, Louisiana, 
New Mexico, Oklahoma, Texas. 

Ninth Service Command: Headquarters, 
Fort Douglas, Utah—Arizona, California, 
Idaho, Montana, Nevada, Oregon, Utah, 
Washington. 
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AIRENAVIGATION- 


. 


By A. Day Bradley 


Assistant Professor, Hunter College 


No. 18—Air Age Series 


HE navigator of an airplane has 

two basic problems to solve. The 

first is to | neces the direction 

and distance of his destination from his 

starting point; the second is to fix his 

osition when the plane is in flight, to 

2 certain he is going in the proper 
direction. 

These same problems must be solved 
by the navigator of a ship. But the aerial 
navigator must work more rapidly be- 
cause of the high speed of modern 
planes. The direction and speed of a 
plane are affected by the wind, and the 
navigator must make the proper cor- 
rection in order to determine his true 
speed and direction. The marine navi- 
gator is concerned with fixing his posi- 
tion on the surface of the earth, a two- 
, problem, while the aerial 

avigator must work in three dimen- 
sions. 


Directions 


To navigate anything requires that 
directions be indicated in some precise 
and definite manner. Directions are 
measured by the compass. Formerly the 
compass circle or protractor was divided 
into 32 equal fest 8 called points. Each 
wy was given a distinctive name. The 

rst lesson that the young navigator 
had.to learn was to “box the compass”— 
that is, to name the 32 points in order. 

The modern usage in air navigation 
is to indicate direction as an angle 
measured from the north. North is 
called 0°, east 90°, south 180°, and west 
270° (see Figure 1). Any direction be- 
tween north and east is represented by 
an angle between 0° and 90°, and any 
direction between east and south by 
an angle between 90° and I80°, etc. A 
plane flying southwest is said to be 
flying a course of 225°. Wind direction 
is indicated by stating the direction 
from which the wind blows, for ex- 
ample, a wind blowing from the south- 
east i$ called a wind from 135°, a wind 
from 350° means a wind from a direc- 
tion 10° west of north. 


Distances 


Air distances may be measured either 
in land miles or in nautical miles. The 
land mile (also statute mile) is the old 
familiar mile which contains 5280 feet. 
But problems which involve latitude 
and longitude are simplified by using 
the nautical mile. 


The nautical mile contains 6080.27 
feet and is the length of one minute of 
the earth’s circumference. That circum- 
ference contains 360° or 21,600’ and is 
therefore 21,600 nautical miles in 
length. Statute miles can be changed 
to nautical miles by multiplying by 
.8684 (5280 divided by 6080.27). 

The knot is a measure of speed or 
velocity ‘and is always related to time. 
Ten nautical miles per hour is ten 
knots. i able & byl at oso 
of 160 nautical miles per hour, it is 
said to be “making 160 knots.” 


The Basic Instruments 

The air navigator has many instru- 
ments to aid him in keeping on his 
course and finding his position while 
in flight. The five fundamental instru- 
ments are the clock, the altimeter, the 
magnetic compass, the air speed indi- 
cator, and the drift sight. 

A clock is necessary to determine the 
distance a plane has flown, since the 
distance is the product of raga and 
time. When the navigator finds his lati- 
tude and longi om the angles of 
elevation of the sun or stars, he must 
know the time at which the angle of 
elevation was measured. 

The altimeter, as the name implies, 
measures the altitude of the plane. The 
altimeter works on the same principle 
as the barometer, except that instead 
of indicating the pressure of the air 
directly, its scale is graduated to read 
the altitude in feet. 
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Navigator at work with dividers on flight deck of clipper. Charts are 
ss set in table, chronometer; Very pistol 


although other instruments are in-use. 
needle rarely points to 
the true north. The angle between true 
north and the direction in which the 
compass actually points is called mag- 
netic variation. The magnetic variation 
varies from place to place and from 
year to year. In I the magnetic 
variation for Denver is 14° 14’ east, 
for Albany 13° 36’ west, for Indianap- 
olis 0° 36’ east. The magnetic bearing 
(direction) of a line is the angle which 
the line makes with magnetic north 
(the direction of the compass needle). 
In Figure 2, OM is the direction of 
magnetic north, and angle MOA is the 
magnetic bearing or direction of the 
line OA, 185°. Suppose at point O the 
magnetic variation is 20° east, then 


true north is represented by the line 
ON. The trig. divsbtion or ing of 
OA is the angle NOA, 20° + 135° — 
155°. 

The drift sight and the air speed in- 
dicator may best be described in con- 
sidering the effect of the wind on the 
speed and direction of a plane. Sup- 
pose, in Figure 3 a plane starts from 
point O and flies ondices’ that is, on 
a course of 45° at 150 miles an hour. 
If there were no wind, at the end of one 
hour the plane would reach point A, 
150 miles northeast of point O. Suppose 
that the wind is blowing from the north- 
west with a velocity of 30 miles per 


hour: that is, a 30-mile wind from 315°. - 


The effect of the wind in one hour 
would be to move the plane 30 miles 
in a southeast direction; the wind alone 
would carry the plane to point W in one 
hour. OW represents a length of thirty 
miles to scale, and OA a length of 150 
miles to the same scale. 

To determine the actual direction of 
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and flares mounted on wall. On side of table is drift sight. Aluminum 
bomb is released, hits water, tells drift. Captain is at the controls. 
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Figures 4 and 5 from the author's ‘*Mathematics of Air and Marine Navigation." Courtesy of American Book . - 


the plane, we must complete the paral- 
lelogram OWPA. The plane - actually 
goes in the direction represented by the 
angle NOP, that is .a course of 56° 
In one hour the plane actually flies a 
distance represented by the length of 
OP, 153 miles. The 150 miles per hour 
which is the speed of the plane in calm 
air is called air speed. Air speed is 
represented by the length of OA in 
Figure 3. The air speed is not the same 
as the effective speed over the ground 
which is called ground speed. Ground 
speed is represented by the length of 
OP, the diagonal of the parallelogram. 
The ground is 153 miles per hour 
in Figure 3. This is found by measur. 
ing OP to scale. 

The air speed indicator is similar to 
the altimeter in principle; it really 
measures pressure, but is graduated in 
miles per hour of air speed. The pilot 
or navigator cannot read ground speed 
from an instrument. 


Problems of Flight 


In Figure 3, the wind changes the 
direction of the plane 11°, that is, the 
plane is aimed in the direction of 45° 
but actually follows a course of 56° 
since the wind blows it 11° to the right. 
The angle AOP, 11°, in Figure 3, is 
called the drift angle. The plane follows 
the line OP but is always pointed in a 
direction parallel to OA. The drift angle 
may be measured during the flight by 
measuring the angle between the fore 
and aft axis of the plane and the path 
of the plane over the ground. This may 
be done by sighting back at some point 
on the ground which has passed directly 
underneath the plane. Various types of 
instruments known as drift sights are 
in use to measure the angle or drift. 

Many other problems may be solved 
by graphic methods similar to those 
used in Figure 3. It is often important 
to determine the distance which a plane 





may fly trom a certain base and return 
within a given time. The time to be 
allowed for the round-trip flight is de- 
termined by the fuel supply. The 
ground speeds for the outbound and 
return flights are found as in Figure 3. 
From these and the time available it 
is P any to find a formula for the 
radius of action or distance which can 
be reached. 

It is very often necessary to determine 
the direction which a plane should take 
in order to overtake another plane. This 
is called the problem of interception, 
and the method of solving it is illus- 
trated in Figure 4. Point A is 60 miles 
south and 70 miles east-of point B. A 
plane leaves A and flies in a’ direction 
of 280° with a speed of 150 miles per 
hour. At the same time, a second plane 
with a of 180 miles an hour leaves 
B. In what direction should the second 
plane fly in order for the planes to 
meet? Construct the line AC in a direc- 
tion of 280° from A and with a length 
representing 150 miles. Through C 
draw CD parallel to AB. With B as a 
center and a radius of 130 miles to 
scale, draw an arc intersecting CD at 
E. BE represents the spéed and direc- 
tion of the plane from B. The intercep 
tion occurs at point I. It is easy to find 
the time for the two planes to reach I, 
by measuring the distances BI and Al 
and using a simple formula 


Radio Navigation 


There are four chief methods ot find 
ing the position of a plane in flight, 
that is, of locating the point on the 
ground which is directly underneath 
the plane. These are radio navigation, 
dead reckoning, piloting, and celestial 
navigation, 

Navigation by radio has become in. 
creasingly important. Along the main 
air lines in the United States there are 
radio stations which broadcast signals 
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for the guidance of aircraft. These sig- 
nals consist simply of the letters A 
(.—) and N (—.) in Morse code. The 
letters are sent out in opposite direc- 
tions, so that each letter is audible in 
two opposite sectors. Along the boun- 
daries of two adjacent sectors the sig- 
nals merge in a continuous signal (——). 
The small sector in which the letters 
overlap is known as the radio beam. 
Figure 5 shows the four radio beams 
from a radio station. When a plane is 


approaching the station the pilot will ~ 


hear one letter more pronounced if he 
is to the left of the beam and the other 
more pronounced if he is to the right 
of the beam. The plane may be directed 
to the station by Tetinine it within the 
“equisignal” zone. The radio direction 
finder indicates the direction from which 
a radio message is received. When the 
directions of two radio- stations which 
are on the navigator’s chart have been 
determined simultaneously, the navi- 
gator may find his position by drawing 
the direction lines on the chart. 

Piloting is defined as determining the 
position of a plane by reference to 
visible landmarks. The aeronautical 
charts of the United States which are 
prepared and sold by the United States 
Coast and Geodetic Survey provide the 
air navigator with accurate detail for 
navigation in all parts of the country. 
There are 87 sectional charts which 
cover the United States at a scale of 
1:500,000 or about 8 miles to the inch, 
and 17 regional charts covering the 
whole country in 17 sheets at a scale of 
1:1,000,000. 


Dead Reckoning 


Dead reckoning is a corruption ot 
deducted reckoning. If the course and 
distance which a plane has flown from 
some given position are known, the new 
position may be found by trigonometry. 
fe La that a plane has flown 200 
miles from point O in Figure 6 on a 
course of 210°. The distance OB = 
200 cos 30° = 173 miles. Therefore at 
point A, the plane is 173 miles south 
and 100 miles west of its starting point. 
This process of dead reckoning becomes 
inaccurate for long distances due to the 
curvature of the earth. 

In many cases the aerial navigator 
must determine his latitude and longi- 
tude by celestial navigation, that is, by 
measuring the angles of elevation of the 
sun or other heavenly bodies with in- 
struments for that purpose. Celestial 
navigation is an application of astron- 
omy and spherical trigonometry and is 
oy the most accurate method of 

nding position when known landmarks 
cannot be seen. Celestial navigation ia 
some form is probably as old as sea 
voyages, but many new methods and 
instruments have been developed to aid 
the air navigator. 
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14. Pass the Ammunition! 


Midge finished dressing to go 
to the girls’ Kitchen Canteen 
Supper at Tippy’s house. 

“Look, Midge,” Tippy said, whea 
she answered, “could you bring a 
dozen paper napkins? I thought we 
had some, but we seem to be fresh 
out—” 

“Tl be glad to bring some,” Midge 
replied. “Anything else?” 

“No, but—” Tippy lowered her 
voice — “don’t forget about our 
‘plans.’ Bud’s just gone after you- 
know-who!” 

“Tippy, I've been thinking, sup- 
pose we were all wrong about Joy! 
I'd feel like a goon if—" 

“Don't be silly! All we've planned 
is to give the boys a chance to find 
out she’s handing them a line. If she 
isn’t, there’s no harm done.” 

“Okay,” Midge finally agreed, “Tll 
be along as soon as Gil comes. Bye.” 


Ti telephone. rang just as 


When Midge and Gil arrived at 
Tippy’s house several couples were 
in the a room, playing the vic, 
but Joy and Bud were not among 
them. Midge hurried back to the 
kitchen with her food and the pack- 
age of napkins, 

“Gosh, something smells wonder- 
ful in here!” she exclaimed, sniffing 
the air. 

“It’s Nancy’s casserole of baked 
beans,” Tippy said. “We slipped 
them into the oven to warm up. 
Here, I'll take the napkins. Oh, 
hello,” she turned to greet Joy, who 
was coming in the door. “We were 
wondering where you were.” 

“You mean me or my-doughnuts?” 
Joy smiled, putting her basket on the 
table. “It was all I could do to keep 
Bud out of them until we got here! 


H'lo, Midge. Hi, Nance. Gee,.I cer- 








“1 made them,” Joy said. “Cooking is one of my interests, too.’ 


tainly do like the looks of your date,” 
she said to Nancy. “I just met him. 
Bart Griffeths, isn’t that his name? 
He looks exactly like Ray Milland. 
He’s handsome!” 

“Well, don’t tell him so!” Nancy 
warned jokingly. “He's already got 
the big-head about having the lead 
in the Senior play.” 

“Oh, an actor, is he? That's inter- 
esting.” Joy took off her mittens. 
“Guess I'll get rid of my coat. I'll 
be right back,” she added, starting 
into the house. 

Tippy gave Midge a quick glance, 
as if to say, “Watch her! She's on 
the war path now!” 

Midge flashed an answering 
“Okay!” and went to the back porch. 
“Tll have to get a couple of the boys 
to bring in these crates of cold 
drinks,” she called to the girls in the 
kitchen. 

There was a long hallway from the 
back porch to the front of the house 
and Midge used this to reach the liv- 
ing room. As she passed the door 
into the dining room, she~ heard 


“voices — yes, it was Joy and Bart. 


Gosh, that girl’ worked fast! 

Midge summoned Bud and Gil 
from the living room “to do a chore,” 
and they followed her through the 
hallway toward the back door. “Qh, 
waitaminute,” Midge said, as they 
reached the dining room door, “I 
want to get my handkerchief out of 
my coat pocket here on the hat rack.” 

As she reached in her pocket, 
Joy’s voice came from the dining 
room. “I'm psychic, Bart, and the 


minute I saw you I said, “There's a 
guy who's a born actor!’ It thrilled 


- me because I’ve always wanted to 


go on the stage myself—” 

“Here’s my hanky,” Midge said, 
pretending not to have heard any- 
thing. She knew, though, that the 
boys had—unless they were stone 
deaf! 


Tae boys brought in the crates of 
drinks. Meanwhile, Tippy and Nancy 
had arranged the food on tables, 
cafeteria style, and Bud was sent to 
call the crowd in to “chow.” 

They formed a line and helped 
themselves, making their own sand- 
wiches from a tray of sandwich 
spreads and assorted sliced breads. 
Then they all gathered in the dining 
room to eat. 

There was plenty of conversation, 
but Midge noticed that neither Bud 
nor Gil said fhach. They seemed .to 
be watching Joy, who was obviously 
playing up to Bart, ‘sitting next to 

er. Tippy, at the end of the table, 
also seemed to be interested. 

“Gosh, these doughnuts are good!” 
Bart said, starting on his second one. 
“Who made em?” 

“I did!” Joy beamed at him. “Cook- 
ing is one of my major interests, too,” 
she added, not realizing that every- 
body at that end of the table would 
hear. 


“Did you, really make. them?” 
Tippy exclaimed. “I thought you 
bought them somewhere. Honestly, 
Joy, I don’t see how you have time 

(Concluded on page 83) 
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Developing Our Greatest Natural Resources 


You'll read in your text books 
about the great natural resources 
of the United States, but the great- 
est of all will not be listed there. 
Those resources are the brains and 
ability of American men and wom- 
en, of American boys and girls. 

The responsibility of developing 
those resources is yours. It is upto 
you to find the work you can do 
best, work that you will enjoy 
and in which you can make your 
greatest contribution to the wel- 
fare of the rest of humanity. 

If you do your part of the job, 
and do it well, you will find many 
people ready to help—parents, 
teachers, employers, even total 
strangers. You will find, too, that 


individuals, industrial organiza- 
tions, colleges and universities, 


and many other groups, have set. 


up plans to help you along the way. 

If your interests are in the fields 
of engineering or science, and you 
believe you are capable of out- 
standing work in either field, you 
may be qualified for one of the 
many Westinghouse scholarships, 
more than one hundred of which 
are offered every year. Your teacher 
will be glad to obtain full infor- 
mation about any of these, or you 
may write directly to Technical 
Employment and Training De- 
partment, Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Company, 306 
Fourth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








Westinghouse Scholarships 
GENERAL 
50 George Westinghouse 5-year Scholarshi 


(10 each year), at Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology. Open to high school graduates. 


As many as 40 Westinghouse Science Scholar- 
ships, awarded through the annual Science 
Talent Search in cooperation with Science 
Clubs of America. Open to high school seniors. 
6 two-yeat Westinghouse Rural Electzification 
Scholarships, awarded through the 44H Clubs 
of America. Open to 4-H Club members. 

1 undergraduate Westinghouse Industrial 
Scholarship. 


OPEN TO EMPLOYEES AND 
SONS OF EMPLOYEES 
16 undergraduate War Memorial Scholarships. 


1 Benjamin Garver Lamme Graduate Scholar- 
ship. 


‘Cooperative graduate courses with University 


of Pittsburgh, Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute 
and Stevens Institute. 


| Westinghouse 


Plants in 25 Cities . . . Offices Everywhere 
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% HAWAII? ‘FINE! 


HILO HIGH ALL 
OUT FOR THE VC 

Hi li! Hilo! Hilo High ScHol in 
Hawaii has joined the VC fold. 

One VC group gathers the grass be- 
hind the gym and sells it to the dairies, 
the proceeds going towards the pur- 
chase of tools for a Victory garden. 

A second group rolls bandages for 
the Red Cross and pastes stories into 
scrap-books which are sent to army. 
hospitals. 

Another group, the sewing circle, 
makes wrappers and surgical gowns for 
the army hospital. 


BOOTS! BOOTS! 
NAUGY BOYS MAKE 
‘EM AFTER SCHOOL 


When school lets out at Naugautuck, 
Connecticut, three-quarters of the sen- 
ior class do not go home. They 
off to the United States Rubber Co, 
plant where, as part of their VC course, 
they work (with pay) all afternoon. 

All in all, 145 VC members work in 
the plant. The girls bear down on army 
and navy four-buckle arctics; the boys 
make boots and rubbers for the armed 
forces. 

So impressed are factory officials 
with their work that early last month 
they sent two “Naugy” students to New 
York on an educational speaking tour. 
The students, Valentina Renzoni and 
Jack Isbell, both 17 and seniors, spread 
the gospel of war work among the 
city’s high school boys and girls. 


DEEP IN HEART 
OF TEXAS AUSTIN 
GETS THE POINTS 


Deep in the heart of Texas—or, to be 
specific, Austin High School in El Paso 
—you've got to get to the “points” to 
be accepted by the VC. You must earn 
at least 15 war-credit points in these 
activities: 

Passing a 10-hour first-aid course, 
three points; 24-hour course, five points; 
civilian defense course, one point per 
course; and, for being a junior air-raid 
warden, two additicnal points. 

One point is awarded for: purchase of 
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one or moré defense stamps for each of 
six weeks; collebtion of 100 pounds of 
scrap; collection of 25 keys; five hours 
of cotton picking, war-stamp selling, 
caring for children of parents in war 
industries, ete. 

A full-time Saturday war job counts 
for two points. Grades count, too. A’s 
carry three points; B’s, two points; and 
C’s one point. Model airplane builders 
receive one point for three planes or 
one point per plane of a more tech- 
nical nature. 


McDONOGH GIRLS’ 
STAMPS AND BONDS 
‘BUILD VC BOMBER 


“A fleet of VC bombers rearranged 
the sidewalks of Tokyo yesterday. . .” 
Fantastic? Not at all! At least one VC 
bomber is in the air today—a bomber 
that the students of John McDonogh 
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High School (for girls) in New Orleans 
“built” through war bonds and 


ee ee eee 
or her class’ stamps. To make 
competition keener, the math classes 
made graphs charting the efforts of each 
room, and the science class built a 
model plane which listed the cost of 


each part. 


‘GIVING VC BACK 
TO THE INDIANS 
A HUGE SUCCESS 


Give the VC to the Indians—and they 
will do more than all right with it. 
Haskell Institute, the Indian school in 
Lawrence, Kansas, is going all out for 
the VC. All 697 students assemble every 
Tuesday afternoon in the auditorium 
for the VC broadcast. 

Many of the girls have enrolled in 
the Land Service Division, as prepara- 
tion for service in the WAACs the 
WAVES. Others are taking shop, bak- 
ery, and sewing. 

Twenty-two of the boys, nine of 
whom are taking officers’ training, have 
joined the Civil Air Patrol. Many of 
them will g° on active patrol duty on 
the east and west coasts. 


U. S&S. Marine Corps photo 


Ernest Haley and Dwight Gudmundsen of Woodrow Wilson Jr. H.S., San 
Diego, Cal., see their model planes in action at a Marine “spotting” school. 
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Boy Dates Girl 


(Concluded) 


for all your interests. Bud’s been 
telling me about your plans to be 
an aviatrix—” 

“AviatrixP” Woody Woodson 
popped up. “Why, I thought you 
were sold on photography, Joy, like 
I am!” 

“The heck she is!” Gabby New- 
some joined in. “She’s going to be an 
Army nurse, when I get in the Medi- 
cal Corps!” 

“What goes on?” Bart turned to 
Joy. “I thought you wanted to go on 
the stage. You just told me—” 

All of these remarks had been 
made innocently and spontaneously 
but suddenly it began to dawn on 
several people that there was some- 
thing screwy here. 

“Goodness!” Tippy went on with 
her little game. “You must be a Me- 
dusa, Joy—or whatever that was with 
the seven heads!” 

“Well, I—that is, you see—” Joy 
stumbled and then went on hur- 
riedly, “I'm interested in lots of 
things. Right now, though, I'm inter- 
ested in hearing that new Vaughn 
Monroe record. Come up, who else 
wants to hear it?” she added with an 
embarrasséd laugh. “You—Bud?” 

“Not right now,” Bud replied po- 
litely but without smiling. “I'm on 
the clean-up committee. Some of the 
others might like to—to join you.” 

Joy shrugged and left the table. 
She and the others went into the 
living room, but Bud stayed behind 
with Midge and Gil and Tippy and 
Woody. 

“Go on, if you want to, Bud,” 
Tippy said. “We four can clean up 
and Joy—" 

“Oh, she’s all right,” Bud replied, 
stacking the plates “She can get 
along without me.”* 

“Me, too,” Gil added. “Well, let’s 
get to work, gang!” 

Midge and Tippy didn’t dare look 
at each other, but they both knew 
that Joy was at last caught in her 
own hag of tricks. 


Know How to Tie a Tie? 


Lots of girls going military are havin 
to leam to tie the four-in-hafid an 
Windsor knot. Many other things about 
ties young men and women should know 
are in the Biography of an Arrow Tie. 
Free if Siete cok geod “neal be 
ree 10 East 40th Street, New York, 
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PRE-INDUCTION TRAINING TEXTBOOKS 


Members and prospective’ members of the High School Victory Corps will soon 
be studying one or more special pre-induction courses officially prepared by the 
War Department and the U. S. Office of Education in such subjects as Aeronautics, 
Electricity, Radio, Shopwork, Machines, and Automotive Mechani The leading 
textbook publishers of America in tion with the Government have pub- 
lished textbooks for these pre- tadudlon courses. The books are authoritative, 
interesting, and well illustrated. In the spaces below, a number of publishers 
advertise some of their books im these fields. Students and teachers may 
purchase them with confidence that ‘they have Government approval. 
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These hard-hitting, authoritative books 


FIGHTING BOOKS //|/McGRAW-HILL 


Headquarters 
for 


PRE-INDUCTION 


ACCURATE—RELIABLE PRE-FLIGHT 
ILLUSTRATED WAR INDUSTRIES 


have enjoyed wide use as texts in our Textbooks 


armed forces and in those schools which 


don‘t want any chécolate coating on their * 


“V-Corps” pre-induction textbooks. Use 


the coupon below if yeu want the hard Send for new catalogue— 


facts of warl 
. WHAT'S THAT PLANE? by Walter Pitkin. 


McGraw-Hill Books for the 
Jr. Latest a ae“ silhouettes, and ‘ 


scriptions of 83 8. and Jap planes. with 
a battle-tested aan for quick, accurate spot- Victory Program 


ting. 224 pages. 


. AIRCRAFT RECOGNITION, by R. A. Saville- s 
Sneath. Indispensable companion book to What's raw- | 0 aylnc. 


. NEW SOLDIER’S HANDBOOK. How to make 


That Plane?, with special attention to British. 


Nazi, and Italian planes. 256 pages. 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 








army Soldier's “Handbook. 313 pages. 





. GUERRILLA WARFARE, by ‘‘Yank’’ Levy 
How civilians and encireled soldiers can fight i 
a well-equipped army, with chapters on sabotage, S 


. MODERN BATTLE, by Lt. Col. Paul W. 


close-in fighting, and street combat. Tested 


recipes for home-made explosives. 128 pages. For FASTER, EASIER 


Thompson. A fast-moving, authoritative study H Sant 

of German war methods in the biitz-campaigns BETTER Radio Training 

in Poland, Frence and the Balkans. The lessons Because instructors and students of civilian and 
we must learn before we can smash the Wehr- catistegy rardi's Famous RADIO ed 
s 


te Ghi 
macht. 253 pages. the best text bv far. 
The Nation’s Most Widely 


. AMERICANS vs. GERMANS. Amazing battle 
Used Training Book for 


experiences and accounts of man-to-man fighting, 

written by American soldiers who helped lick Fundamentals of Radio 
the Kaiser's army. How sergeants and officers - Written enpoctalty, 6 for be- 
get the cooperation of their men. 189 pages. Stain, ‘sleceiaaiy ont ceate 
HOW THE JAP ARMY FIGHTS, by four U.S < early, ly, _ thor- 
Army officers. The Jap’s weapons and tricks. 

Play-by-play descriptions of battles in China iste folder and free 


and Malaya. 192 pages. 
RADIO & TECHNICAL 


. NEW WAYS OF WAR, by Tom Wintringham. 
PUBLISHING CO. 


How brave men, using only home-made weapons. 
can stop tanks. The home- guardsman’s bible 45 Astor Place. N.Y.C. 











The A.T.S. 


PENGUIN BOOKS, Inc. Announces — 
the following new Pre-Induction texts 


249 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. that have been especially. written to 
meet U. S. Office of Education and War 


noe ne Fray oo “| yom i haye elrcied. Department Outlines: 
} Fundamentals of Eijectricity ....... $2.00 





2 s aq Work Book -50 
Fundamental Shop Training...... 2.00 
Work -50 


Fundamentals of Machines ........ 2.00 
Work Book 50 
Send for copies on 30 days on approval 
examination subject to our educational 

discount. 
aac TECHNICAL SOCIETY 
locational Publishers Since 1898) 
Drexel Ave., at 58th St., Chieage, im. 
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Last Call for Entries in 
SCHOLASTIC AWARDS 


ANDS across the entire 
H length and breadth of 

the land have been busy 
since the opening of school last 
fall . . . preparing for the annual 
Scholastic Awards in Art, Music 
and Literature. 

This year, the war theme is 
uppermost in the minds of stu- 
dents and teachers alike, and the 
editors of Scholastic Magazines 
are anticipating an educational 
easy of the war effort on the 
ome front as portrayed by the 
high school artists of America. 


SOMETHING NEW! 


Not exactly new either . . . but 
an old friend back in Scholastic 
Awards. Stix, Baer & Fuller of 
St. Louis, Missouri, are again co- 
sponsoring the Scholastic Awards 
for Eastern Missouri, and their 
exhibition will be held regionally 
March 15th to 27th, 1943. 

If you have not already ob- 
tained a free Rules Booklet, you 
may have a copy by writing to 
Scholastic Awards, 220 East 42nd 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

The Art Division of the Awards 
offers a challenge to young art- 
ists, with work in_the following 
media being accepted in the 1943 
Awards: Oils. Water Color, Tem- 
pera, etc.; Drawing Inks, Black 
and Colored; Pencil Drawings; 


Pen Drawings; Prints; Design for 
Fabrics; Costume Design; Adver- 
tising Art; Sculpture and Ceram- 
ics; Handicraft; Textile Decora- 
tion; Mechanical Drawing and 
Design; Photography. , 

The Literary Division offers 
young writers an opportunity to 
win prizes for Poetry; Essays; 
Short Stories; Literary Articles; 
Book Reviews; Historical Articles; 
Radio Plays; Current Events; Au- 
tobiographical Sketches; Humor; 
and the Quill and Scroll Journal- 
ism Awards. ei 

In the Music Division, students 
may submit entries in the follow- 
ing classifications: Song for solo 
voice with original accompani- 
ment; Composition for solo in- 


strument with piano accompani- 


ment; Piano solo; Part-song for 
quartet or chorus of mixed voices 
with piano accompaniment; Part- 
song for quartet or chorus of 
mixed voices without piano ac- 
companiment; Composition for 
not more than six instruments. 
Twenty leading department 
stores throughout the nation are 
acting as Regional Co-sponsors of 
Scholastic Awards. See the Janu- 
ary 4th Scholastic for a list of 
these co-sponsored territories. 
Forty-two scholarships are 
available to art students this year 
in addition to $7,085 in cash 
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The Enemy 
(Continued) 


and feel his pulse. It was faint but it 
was there. He put his hand against the 
man’s cold breast. The heart too was 
yet alive. 

“ “He will die unless he is operated on,” 
Sadao said, considering. “The question 
is whether he will not die anyway.” 

Hana cried out in fear. “Don’t 
to save him! What if he should live?” 

“What if he should die?” Sadao re- 
plied. He stood gazing down on the 
motionless man. This man must have 
extraordinary vitality or he would have 
been dead by now. But then he was 
very young—perhaps not yet twenty- 
five. 

“You mean die from the operation?” 
Hana asked. 

“Yes,” Sadao said. 

Hana considered this doubtfully, and 
when she did not answer Sadao turned 
away. “At any rate something must be 
done with him,” he said, “and first he 
must be washed.” He went quickly out 
of the room and Hana came behind him. 
She did not wish to be left alone with 
the white man. He was the. first she 
had seen since she left America and 
now he seemed to have nothing to do 
with those whom she had known there. 
Here he was her enemy, a menace, liv- 
ing or dead. 

She turned to the nursery and called, 
“Yumi!” 

But the children heard her voice and 
she had to go in for a moment and 
smile at them and play with the baby 
boy, now nearly three months old. 

Over the baby’s soft black hair she 
motioned with her mouth, “Yumi—come 
with me!” 

“I will put the baby to bed,” Yumi 
replied. “He is ready.” 

She went. with Yumi into .the bed- 
room next to the nursery and stood with 
the boy in her arms while Yumi spread 
the sleeping quilts on the floor and laid 
the baby between them. me 

Then Hana led the way quickly and 
softly to the kitchen. The two servants 
were frightened at what their master 
had just told them. The old gardener 
who was also a house servant pulled 
the few hairs on his upper lip. 

“The master ought not to heal the 
wound of this white man,” he said 
bluntly to Hana. “The white man ought 
to die. First he was shot. Then the sea 
caught him and wounded him with her 
rocks. If the master heals what the gun 
did and what the sea did they will take 
revenge on us.” ‘ 

“I will tell him what you say,” Hana 
teplied courteously. But she herself was 
also frightened, although she was not 
superstitious as the old man was. Could 
it ever be well to help an enemy? Nev- 
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ertheless she told Yumi to fetch the 
hot water and bring it to the room 
where’ the white man was. 

She went ahead and slid back the 
partitions. Sadao was not yet there. 
Yumi, following, put down her wooden 
bucket. Then she went over to the 
white man. When she saw him her 
thick lips folded themselves into stub- 
bornness. “I have never washed a white 
man,” she said, “and I will not wash so 
dirty a one now.” 

Hana cried at her severely. “You will 
do what your master commands you!” 

There was so fierce a look of resist- 
ance upon Yumi’s round dull face that 
Hana felt unreasonably afraid. After all, 
if the servants should report something 
that was not as it happened? 

“Very well,” she said with dignity. 
“You understand we only want to bring 
him to his senses so that we can turn 
him over as a prisoner?” 

“I will have nothing to do with it,” 
Yumi said. “I am a poor person and it 
is not my business.” 

“Then please,” Hana said gently, “re- 
turn to your own work.” 

At once Yumi left the room. But this 
left Hana with the white man alone. 
She might have been too afraid to stay 
had not her anger at Yumi’s stubborn- 
ness now sustained her. 

“Stupid Yumi,” she muttered fiercely. 
“Is this anything but a man? And a 
wounded helpless man!” 

In the conviction of her own superi- 
ority she bent impulsively and untied 
the knotted rags that kept the white 
man covered. When she had his breast 
bare she dipped the small clean towel 
that Yumi had brought into the steam- 
ing hot water and washed his face care- 
fully. The man’s skin, though rough 
with exposure, was of a fine texture and 
must have been very blond when he 
was a child. 

While she was thinking these 
thoughts, though not really liking the 
man better now that he was no longer 
a child, she kept on washing him until 
his upper body was quite clean. But 
she dared not turn him over. Where was 
Sadao? Now her anger was ebbing and 
she was anxious again and she rose, 
wiping her hands on the wrung towel. 
Then lest the man be chilled she put 
the quilt over him. 

“Sadao!” she called softly. 

He had been about to come in when 
she called. His hand had been on the 
door and now he opened it. She saw 
that he had brought his surgeon’s emer- 
gency bag and that he wore his sur- 
geon's coat. 

“You have decided to operate!” she 
cried. 

“Yes,” he said shortly. He turned his 
back to her ahd unfolded a sterilized 
towel upon the: floor of the takonoma 
(Continued on next page) 








Derats of the contest are featured in 
this issue of Scholastic. And when it 
comes to making or buying an outfit, you'll 
win good wearing quality as well as good 
style, if you look for CROWN Tested 
Rayon Fabrics. For every fabric identified 


as CROWN ‘Tested 
has passed numer- 
ous tests which 
predict that it will 
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DRAWINGS 
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Enter the 


VENUS SCHOLASTIC 
DRAWING AWARDS 


FS Here is your opportunity 
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awards. Ask your art 
teacher today — or write 
to Scholastic Magazine— 
for a copy of the com- 
plete Awards Rules 
booklet. 
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alcove, and put his instruments out 
upon it. 

“Fetch towels,” he said. 

She went obediently, but how anxious 
now, to the linen shelves and took out 
the towels. There ought also to be old 
pieces of matting so that the blood 
would not ruin the fine floor covering. 
She went out to. the back veran 
where the gardener kept strips of mat- 
ting with which to protect delicate 
shrubs on cold nights and took an arm- 
ful of them. 


But when she went back into the 


room, she saw this was useless. The 
blood had already soaked through the 
packing in the man’s wound and had 
ruined the mat under him. 

“Oh, the mat!” she cried. 

“Yes, it is ruined,” Sadao replied, as 
any, thy: did not care. “Help me to 
turn him,” he commanded her. 

She obeyed him without a word, and 
he began to wash the man’s back care- 


fully. 

Yumi would not wash him,” she 
said. é 

“Did you wash him then?” Sadao 
asked, not stopping for a moment ‘his 
swift concise movements. 

“Yes,” she said. 

He did not seem to hear her. But she 
was used to his absorption when he 
was at work. She wondered for a mo- 
ment if it mattered to him what was the 
body ye which he worked so long as 
it was for the work he did so excellently. 

“You will have to give the anesthetic 
if he needs it,” he said. 

“TP” she repeated blankly. “But never 
have I!” 

“It is easy enough,” he said impa- 
tiently. 

He was taking out the packing now 
and the blood began to flow more 
. He peered into the wound with 

e bright surgeon’s light fastened on 
his forehead. “The bullet is still there,” 
he said with cool interest. “Now I 
wonder how deep this rock wound is. 
If it is not too ees it may be that I 
can get the bullet. But the bleeding is 
not superficial. He has lost much blood.” 

At this moment Hana choked. He 
looked up and saw her face the color 
of sulphur. 

“Don’t faint,” he said sharply. He did 
not put down his exploring instrument. 
“If I stop now the man will surely die.” 
She clapped her hands to: her mouth 
and leaped up and ran out of the room. 
Outside in the garden. he heard her 
retching. But he went on with his work. 

“It will be better for her to empty 
her stomach,” he thought. He had 3 
gotten that of course she had never seen 
an operation. But her distress and his 


inability to go to her at once made him 
impatient pa irritable with this man 
who lay like dead under his knife. 

“This man,” he thought, “there is no 
a under heaven why he should 

ve. rs 

Unconsciously this thought made him 
ruthless and he proceeded swiftly. In 
his dream the man moaned but Sadao 
paid no heed except to mutter at him. 

“Groan,” he muttered, “groan if you 
like. I am not doing this for my own 
pleasure. In fact, I do not know why 
I am doing it.” 

The door opened and there was Hana 
again. 

“Where is the anesthetic?” she asked 
in a clear voice. 
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Sadao motioned with his chin. “It is 
as well that you came back,” he said. 
“This fellow is beginning to stir.” 

She had the bottle and some cotton 
in her hand, 

“But how shall I do it?” she asked. 

“Simply saturate the cotton and hold 
it near hi nostrils,” Sadao replied with- 
out delaying for one moment the intri- 
cate detail of his work. “When he 
breathes badly move it away a little.” 

She crouched close to the sleeping 
face of the young American. It was a 
piteously thin face, she thought, and 
the lips were twisted. The man was suf- 
fering whether he knew it or not. 
Watching him, she wondered if the 


stories they heard sometimes. of the suf- _ 


ferings of — were true. They 
came like flickers of rumor, told b 
word of mouth and always coniradteeée. 
In the newspapers the reports were al- 
ways that wherever the Japanese armies 
went the people received them gladly, 
with cries of joy at their liberation. But 
sometimes she remembered such men as 
General Takima, who at home beat his 
wife cruelly, though no one mentioned 
it now that he had fought so victorious 
a battle in Manchuria. If a man like 
thac could be so cruel to a woman in 
his power, would he pot be cruel to 
one like this for instance? 

She hoped anxiously that this young 
man had not been tortured. It was at 
this moment that she observed deep red- 
scars on his neck, just under the ear. 
“Those scars,” she murmured, lifting 
her eyes to Sadao. 

But he did not answer. At this mo- 
ment he felt the tip of his instrument 
strike against something hard, danger- 
ously near the kidney. All thought left 
him. He felt only the purest pleasure. 


He probed with his fingers, delicately; 
familiar with every atom of this human 
body. His old American professor of 
anatomy had seen to that knowledge. 
“Ignorance of the humar body is the 
surgeon’s cardinal sin, sirs!” he had 
thundered at his classes year after year. 
“To operate without as complete knowl- 
edge of the body as if you had made it 
—anything less than that is murder.” 

“It is not quite at the kidney, my 
friend,” Sadao murmured. It was his 
habit to murmur to the patient when 
he forgot himself in an operation. “My 
friend,” he always called his patients 
and so now he did, forgetting that this 
was his enemy. 

Then quickly, with the cleanest and 
most precise of incisions, the bullet was 
out. The man quivered but he was still 
unconscious. Nevertheless he muttered 
a few English words. 

“Guts,” he muttered, choking. “They 

jot... my guts...” 

“Sadao!” Hana cried sharply. 

“Hush,” Sadao said, 

The man sank again into silence so 
profound that Sadao took up his wrist, 
hating the touch of it. Yes, there was 
still a pulse so faint, so feeble, but 
enough, if he wanted the man to live, 
to give hope. 

“But certainly I do not want this man 
to live,” he thought. 

“No more anesthetic,” he told Hana. 

He turned as swiftly as though he had 
never paused and from his medicines 
he chose a small vial and from it filled 
a hypodermic and thrust it into the 
patient’s left arm. Then, putting down 
the needle, he took the man’s wrist 
again. The pulse under his fingers flut- 
tered once or twice and then grew 
stronger. 
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“This man will live in spite of all,” 
he said to Hana and sighed. 

The young man woke, so weak, his 
blue eyes so terrified when he perceived 
where he was, that Hana Ret com- 
pelled to apology. She served him her- 
self, for none of the servants would 
enter the room. 

When she came in the first time she 
saw him summon his small] strength to 
be prepared for some fearful thing. 

“Don't be afraid,” she begged him 
softly. 

“How come. . 
. . .” he gasped. 

“I was a long time in America,” she 
replied. 

She saw that he wanted to reply to 
that but he could not, and so ‘1 knelt 
and fed him gently from the porcelain 
spoon. He ate unwillingly, but still he 
ate. 

_ “Now you will soon be strong,” she 
said, not liking him and yet moved to 
comfort him. 

He did not answer. 

When Sadao came in the third day 
after the operation he found the young 
man sitting up, his face bloodless with 
the effort. 

“Lie down,’ Sadao cried. “Do you 
want to die?” 

He forced the man down gently and 
strongly and examined the wound. “You 
may kill yourself if you do this sort ‘of 
thing,” he scolded. 

“What are you going to do with me?” 
the boy muttered. He looked just now 
barely seventeen. “Are you going to 
hand me over?” 


(To be concluded) 


Reprinted from Harper's Magazine by 
special permission of the author. Copyright, 
1942, by Pearl S. Buck. 
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TURN YOUR TALENT TO WAR NEEDS 


enter tHE HIGGINS MEMORIAL AWARDS 


ASK YOUR TEACHER TODAY ABOUT competing in the Higgins sponsored 
drawing ink section of the Scholastic Awards. This year you may help your country 
as well as yourself. In the free hand drawing division you can turn your art talent 
in a direction useful to the war effort. The problems have been drawn with special 
care to allow the widest leeway in entries. Classroom problems in mechanical drawing 


are acceptable. 


A large folder explaining production illustrations accompanies each announcement 
pamphlet sent to all who enter. Teachers, if you have not already received one of 
these educationai brochures, send for one today! Contest runs from Sept. 1942 until 
March 1943. There are many prizes consisting of scholarships, money and 

ifts but these are a minor consideration in view of what this contest can 

o for the student in pre-industry training consistent with our nation’s needs. 
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in this Indian “taxi.” An Old Town 
Canoe is an Indian craft — made stead- 
ier and stronger. 

Made like a birchbark. Easy to guide. 
Light for the —_ trips and carries. 
It’s easy to own. Inexpensive to keep 
through years of adventure and sport. 
FREE CATALOG foros Snot coves 
boards. Also outboard beats. Sailboats. Row- 
boats. Dinghies. Write today. Address Old 


Town Canee Company, 952 Elm Street, Old 
Town, Maine. 


Buy War Bonds Today 


focus and flash 
with KALART tomorrow! 











Write for literature 


THE KALART COMPANY, INC. 
114 Manhattan St. Stamford, Conn.. 
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“With this fearful strain of war upon 
me night and day, if | did not laugh | 
should cry!’—Abraham Lincoln. 


One of the earliest legends about 
Lincoln isan episode that occurred in 
1832, when he was the newly appoint- 
ed captain of the Bucktail Rangers. 
His troop, marching in platoons, was 
confronted by a fence with a gate that 
was tightly locked. 

Captain Lincoln had no idea-of the 
proper order, but his wits did not de- 
sert him. “The company is dismissed 
for two minutes,” he ordered. “Then it 
will fall in on the other side of the 


fence.” 
Bennett Cerf in The Pocket Book of War Humor 


First Hitch-Hiker 


Abraham Lincoln liked to tell this 
story on himself; 

A gentleman driving along the road 
to Springfield was accosted by Lincoln 
with this inquiry: “Will you have the 
goodness, sir, to take my overcoat to 
town with you?” 

“With pleasure,” replied the stranger, 
“but how will you get it back again?” 

“Oh, very readily,” replied Lincoln, 
“as I intend to remain in it.” 

Max Herzberg 


Ration 
William L. Shirer, the news com- 
mentator and author of Berlin Diary, 
was in the grocery store at the Connecti- 
cut village where he lives, and heard a 


‘woman ask the clerk for a can of dog- 


food. The clerk told her that there was 
none in stock, because of the govern- 
ment order prohibiting the canning of 
dog-food. The woman was loud in her 
complaint. . . . “Look, lady,” Shirer told 
her. “Here in America we've stopped 
canning dog-meat because we're ri 
out of tin, But in Germany they stopped 
canning~dog-meat because they're all 
out of dogs.” 


Promotion 


Neighbor: “Have you heard from 
your son in the Army recently?” 

Proud Mother: “Oh, yes. He’s been 
promoted for striking that unpleasant 
sergeant. He’s going to be a court- 
martial!” 

Just a Ripple 

Up in Northampton, where the Bret 
are taking their naval training, a chi 
pointed to a male naval officer strid- 


ing down the street and said, “Look, 
Mummie, a papa WAVE.” 


ADVENTURES 
IN READING 


By May Lamberton Becker 


RUGGLES OF RED GAP. By Harry 
Leon Wilson. 


Americans living in London were 
recently asked to name the ten books, 
irrespective of date of publication, that 
in their opinion best expressed to ‘ead- 
ers overseas the spirit of America. 
Nearly three hundred titles were sub- 
mitted, and among the ten that reached 
the final list was Ruggles of Red Gap. 

What is there about this light, hu- 
morous, lastingly ular novel that 
makes it one of the books that interpret 
this America of ours? It is the story of 
a conventional, perfectly behaved Brit- 
ish butler who is suddenly tranferred, 
by circumstances beyond his control, to 
one of our pioneer towns. He makes 
the best of it because he believes, like 
the Sullivan hero, that “duty, duty must 
be done,” and comes at length to real- 
ize that‘this brave, new world is where 
he belongs. One of the high spots in 
7 ee of movies is the moment 
w Charles Laughton, playing the 
title role in the cole the 
book, soe to recite the Gettysburg 
Address. It wasn’t preaching—it was in- 
tense, quiet conviction speaking. 

I have heard of this book several 
times~ lately, from quite different 
people. One was a man who wanted 


something to make him laugh—some- 


thing not “too highbrow.” I gave him 
Ruggles, and he said it was just what 
he wanted. And I have just heard of a 
highly intellectual young lady who goes 
every summer to spend a holiday in a 
Maine farmhouse in whose “best room” 
is a copy of Ruggles. This she begins 
to read almost before she takes off her 
hat, laughs at the same places she did 
last year, and enjoys it with each re- 
reading as much as she did the first 


time. 
It would be hard to find 0 


less alike, but this book sui them 
both. For part of our national char- 
acter is a need for humor. There is a 
reason why Lincoln kept. a fund of 
funny stories on hand. He needed them 
during the stress and strain of our Civil 
War. Youll find Ruggles good for a 
laugh, every time you read it. 
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A set of phonograph records comprising a com- 
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February 8-13, 1943 
Editoriat 


4 Man for the Ages 


|] progress of World War II, we 
recommend a strong dose of 
American history. With most of our 
earlier wars, the conduct of the pres- 
ent one shines by contrast. To meas- 
ure our good fortune today com- 
pared with the chaos of the past, try 
reading Margaret Leech’s fascinat- 
ing history of the War Between the 
States, Reveille in Washington. 

No country ever entered a major 
war so grossly unprepared or so 
blankly ignorant of the problems it 
faced as the Union in 1861. Even the 
driving energy of Secretary of War 
Stanton could not overcome all the 
swindling contracts, idle “brass hats,” 
and lack of armaments. The Chief of 
Staff was fat, vain, old and feeble 
Winfield Scott, who should have 
been retired years before. 

After the fall of Fort Sumter, 
Washington swarmed with amateur 
militia, answering Lincoln’s call for 
‘three months’ volunteers.” They 
bivouacked in the Capitol and the 
Patent Office, without discipline or 
leadership. Super-confidently they 
marched out to meet the Confeder- 
ates on a hot July day, while thou- 
sands of rattle-brained civilians, 
with picnic lunches, drove in car- 
riages to see the spectacle. 

The catastrophe that overwhelmed 
the Union at Bull Run was only the 
first of many. The South seemed to 
have all the best generals. For three 
long years of waste and incompe- 
tence- Lincoln’s task turned into a 
search for leaders. If he found one 
that knew how to train an army, 
like McClellan, the general was too 
cautious to fight. When volunteer 
enlistments failed, Congress passed 
a draft plan so disgraceful in its pro- 
visions for buying exemptions by 
$300 bounties that it incited bloody 


riots. 


} AN antidote to pessimism on the 
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The Medical Department of the 
U. S. Army was manned by stuffed 
shirts. It was totally unready for the 
thousands of wounded men who 
poured in from the slaughter of 
Fredericksburg, Antietam, and 
Chancellorsville. Lacking the slight- 
est notions of anesthetics and 
asepsis, inexperienced “contract 
surgeons’ improvised hospitals in 
churches and hotels, rolled up their 
sleeves, gave their knives a flick on 
their boots, and sawed away while 
the wounded screamed. The doctors 
wore no gloves; their probes, spon- 
ges, and needles were passed be- 
tween patients without disinfection. 

Ambulances were a new inven- 
tion, and transportation of the suf- 
fering men from the front by jolting 
wagons was left in the hands of the 
Quartermaster Corps. Women were 
beginning to make their appearance 
in war, but Miss Dorothea Dix and 
Miss Clara Barton had to fight every 
step of the way to win recognition 
for nursing and Red Cross activities. 
Washington itself was a sanitary 
nightmare, its streets running with 
mud and sewage. 

The appalling death-rates from 
sickness and wounds in the Civil 
War, compared with the miracles of 
medical service and sulfa drugs pro- 
vided for our soldiers of 19438, show 
how far we have advanced. 

The only bright spots in this pan- 
orama of gloom and disorder lay in 
the character and work of a few de- 
voted and able patriots. Of them all, 
as the polished Seward soon ad- 
mitted, the President was the best. 
For Abraham Lincoln, whose birth- 
day we celebrate this week, in his 
patience, his magnanimity, his un- 
derstanding of great moral issues, 
and his bold exercise of unprece- 
dented war powers, fully earned the 
title, “A Man for the Ages.” 
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P 250 inCash Prizes 


Get your entry in the Scholastic Awards Contest 
soon! You have as good a chance as the next fel- 
low of winning one of the $25 First Prizes — and 
there are many other cash and art material prizes 

iting to be handed to biti tudents. But 
the time is getting short—so get your entry in NOW! 


Pictorial ward 


1st prize-$25. 2nd prize-$15. 3rd prize-$10. Ten 4th 
prizes of $2.50. Duplicate prizes for Groups 1 and 2. 


Textile Award 
Ist prize-$25. 2nd prize-$15. 3rd prize-$10. Five 4th 


prizes of Prang Textile Color Kits. Duplicate prizes 
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PRANG “TUNED PALET”’ COL- 
ORS MAKE YOUR ENTRIES SING! 


look for the Old Faithful trademark, on your art 
materials — highest quality gets the best results! 
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LEARN CARTOONING 


The 48 page book “Pen Tips On Cartoon- 
ing’ gives you the modern slant that 
helps in preparing cartoons for your 
school publications. Start cartooning 


today 
SEND 25¢ 
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Gentlemen 
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the scene of a handful of men clinging Bs 
to a life raft, while Nazi dive-bombers Re 
strafe them with machine-gun death. 


REMEMBER TO SEE THIS PICTURES YOU'LL NEVER FORGET, WHEN IT COMES TO YOUR FAVORITE 


the scene in which Capt. Kinross (Noel 
Coward) bids farewell to his men. There 
in the theatre. 











the scene in which a woman toasts her 
most dangerous rival - her man’s ship_ 
Emotions as deep as the heart itself. 
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